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THE INTERPRETER OF BUSINESS  ~ 
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A HUNDRED million tons is 200,000,000,000 pounds. It is 2,000,000 carloads of fifty tons 


each. It is the approximate tonnage handled by the Barge Lines of the Mississippi 


River System in 1941. It is ten percent more than all of the steel produced in the United 
States in 1941. It amounts, in tonnage, to one sixth of all the coal mined in the United States 
in 1941. It is, in fact, a very sizable lot of freight. Expressed in terms of volume per day, 
it is 5,479 fifty-ton cars delivered to destination each day, three hundred and sixty-five 


days per year. 





These figures indicate only the size of River Transportation as a modern adjunct 
to industry. They do not suggest the speed, the economy and the efficiency with 
which this large and widely assorted tonnage is handled. These are the principal factors 
which have influenced American shippers to use River Transportation in such volume 
under the stress of War Production. These are the factors that will make them continue 
to do so fo an even greater extent when the pressure of War is removed and the 


only issue involved is one of dependable, efficient and economical transportation. 





AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO., PITTSBURGH. PA. 





CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH. PA. 








What your junk 
will make 


That useless scrap rusting away in your cellar has enough steel in it to 
make vital military equipment—as shown in the following pictures... 


... Equal to 
SEVENTEEN .30 Cal. RIFLES 


... Equal to TWENTY 37-MM. 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELLS 


Equal to TEN 


4-INCH SHELLS 





. .. Equal to 
SIX 3-INCH SHELLS 











. Equal to ONE . ..- Equal to.ONE 
.30 Cal. MACHINE GUN .30 Cal. MACHINE GUN 





MOS 





. Equal to TWO ... Equal to TWO 
.30 Cal. RIFLES STEEL HELMETS 


How to turn in your scrap . . . Ransack your 


attic—your garage—your cellar. Gather all the old “‘junk”’ Ti ibede) | : 


in one place. Then call up your Salvage Committee. Or a 


junk dealer—he’ll buy it. Or take it yourself STATES . 7 ; 
to the nearest collection point. If you live ona | i EEL a 


farm, phone or write your County War Board or 
your County Agent. But act now— your country 








ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - COLUMBIA STEEL 


Sa 4 
have! Remember—about one-half of the raw oi iauy . NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - 


. ‘ at 
needs every pound of old scrap iron or steel you AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY - CARNEGIE- { 


XC 
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‘ 


TP eget 


materials used for making new steel is Scrap. TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY | aaa 
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BUT IT DIDN'T! 


Thanks to Cities Service Research 


Enemy planes coming over . . . and thirty 
minutes to wait while your plane warms 
up! Thirty minutes! And your plane pinned 
to the deck like a giant eagle . . . helpless 
before the vultures closing in... 


* * * 


There was a time—and it was not so long ago— 
when this could have happened. For it actually 
took thirty minutes of warming up before a 
carrier plane could take off .. . thirty minutes 
of time lost and ten gallons of gasolene 
wasted. 


Then, out of ceaseless research, came the Cities 







Service Immersion Heater—a compact instru- 
ment that keeps oil at uniform temperature. 


Today, equipped with these Heaters, our planes 
can take off almost instantly. And they are 
taking off—carrying the fight to the enemy on 
all the far-flung battlegrounds of the world! 


Chalk up another smash hit for Cities Service! 
The same research that developed Cisco Solvent 
and Trojan Lubricants has scored again—this 
time for Uncle Sam. 


In war, as in peace, the ideal of Cities Service 
remains the same. Service to the Nation! 


OIL [1S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY! 








CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANIES 


NEW YORK @ CHICAGO. @ SHREVEPORT 
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Since Pearl Harbor, music has played 
an increasingly important part in the 
American production miracle. A year 
ago, a few score plants played music 
for workers. By April there were 500. 
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Perhaps, too, F. H. McConnell’s story 
about Bethlehem Steel, one of the 
largest producers of war implements, 
and the man behind it—Eugene Grace B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


—will be complete and in final form Chicago Office: 35 East Wacker Drive; Detroit: General Motors Bldg.; Atlanta: Rhodes. 
for this comahan: tava. We hope a Haverty Bldg.; San Francisco: Hobart Bldg.; London: Efficiency Magazine, 87 Regent St., W.1. 


Bethlehem’s part in the war effort can ae ee eee 
: be bested by { if > Executive Editor, William F. Brooks. Assistant Editor, Don Samson. Associate Editor, George 
) ; “4 ew, lf any, companies Wolf. Washington Correspondent, Gene Robb. Automotive Editor, Norman G. Shidle. 

and we’d like to send a copy of the Advertising Representatives: Frank H. Burns, Vice-President; Bruce C. Forbes, E. E. Wein- 
article (with any detail censored, of stein, New York. Ewing Hutchison Co., Chicago. Ray C. Blackwell, Detroit. i. F. Cogill, 
course) to further disturb the sleep of Atlanta. James A. Townsend, San Francisco. Circulation Manager, Richard E. Kline. Business. 
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Give This Book To 
a Boy in Service! 


639 Messages 
to Turn to for 
COURAGE 
and CHEER 








B. C. FORBES 
Will Personally 
Autograph Copy 


For years friends of B. C. FORBES have been urging that he 
edit a truly representative selection of the inspiring messages 
which have done so much to encourage the American way of life. 


Finally, aided by the staff of Forbes Magazine, he has compiled 
in one handsomely bound volume, “Thoughts on the Business of 
Life,” 639 of the greatest of these messages. 


Trooping across its pages is the wisdom, the philosophy, the in- 
spiration of men who have left their imprint on our civilization. 


Here is the ideal book for a boy in the Service. He will turn to it 
often for courage and cheer. 


Remit Only $2 for Copy Autographed by B. C. FORBES 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $2. Please send a copy of “Thoughts on the Business of Life” postpaid 
and personally autographed by B. C. FORBES. (N. Y. C. residents add 2c. for 
Sales Tax.) 
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Expect Roosevelt to induce the United 
Nations to launch something spectacu. 
lar shortly. 


Most Americans, men and women 
alike, are all-out for war; too many 
politicians all-out for politics. 


In what respect are labor leaders’ no. 
strike promises like piecrusts? 


Before confiscating our autos, the Gov. 
ernment should relieve dealers by buy- 
ing their stocks. 


Some inflation seems sure. 


Not so long ago we shivered at the 
threat of a $60,000,000,000 Federal 
debt! 


“General Motors Fills $5,000,000 War 
Orders Daily.” Hitler please note. 


We must do without so that our fight- 
ers may be able to do with. 


Still believe war in Europe will end 
next year. 


Thus far wage “stabilization” has 
meant wage skyrocketing. 


Switching from rubber to leather, 
though irksome, carries some benefits. 


Fabulous “war brokers’” fees are 4 
sorry reflection upon both industry 


and Washington. 


Do lawmakers forget that corporation 
taxes are paid mainly by millions of 
thrifty men, women, families of mod- 
est means? 


Prediction: November will name many 
new faces for Washington. 


Americans are proving they can take it. 


Help yourself by helping Uncle Sam: 
Buy war bonds to the limit. 


Despite everything, the stock market 
is more likely, for the long pull, to do 
much better than much worse. 
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YOUR CAR OR TRUCK WILL LAST LONGER 
IF YOU HAVE IT SERVICED REGULARLY 
—SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER 


He has trained mechanics. . . . He uses quality materials. .. . 


He performs all service operations at reasonable rates. .. . It 





pays to see your Chevrolet dealer for car-saving service because, 
for years, Chevrolet dealers have had the largest number 
of trade-ins and, therefore, the widest experience in servicing 
all makes and models. ... Better have a check-up today. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Originator and Outstanding Leader “CAR CONSERVATION PLAN” 
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Anecdotes from the Past That Give Purpose to the ) 


More Than 200 Pages of Anecdotes 


After-Dinner Anecdotes of: 


WALTER P. CHRYSLER 
THOMAS W. LAMONT 
JOSEPH P. DAY 
JUDGE GARY 
THOMAS LIPTON 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Turn To Them 


Remit Now to Save 20% 
and To Have Your Copy 


Personally Autographed by 
N 


Gift Suggestion: That boy in the Service will 
turn to this book often for comfort and cheer. 


Mail Order Form TOBAY! 
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FUTURE 


In these days when human values are being 
seriously challenged, it will reaffirm your con- 
fidence in the future to read these anecdotes 
and flashes of philosophy of men who helped 
build the American industries that are so 
ably producing for Uncle Sam today. 


Already in its second printing, this lively 
book is helping thousands of business men 
make this their greatest year of achieve- 
ment because . . . it proves that work is the 
catalyst which unites all other forces for 

' getting things done. 


B. C. FORBES, through his years of asso- 
ciation with men who have scaled the heights 
of human achievement, brings you hundreds 
of intimate anecdotes about men who had 
no more than you have to get ahead. 





You can put their systems, their methods, 
their ideas and ideals to immediate prac- 
tical use where you are, with whatever 
talents you possess. 


Business Philosophy of: Favorite Mottos of: 
HENRY FORD BERNARD M. BARUCH 
WALTER S. GIFFORD ANDREW CARNEGIE 
CHARLES F. KETTERING ALFRED P. SLOAN 
DANIEL GUGGENHEIM THOMAS J. WATSON 
GEORGE M. VERITY J. P. MORGAN 

JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER THOMAS E. EDISON 


for Courage and Cheer 
REGULAR PRICE $2.50. REMIT NOW AND SAVE 20%! | 








; B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Send me a copy of “Little Bits About Big Men” by 8. C. FORBES, ! 
| Check Choice: g-| | 
we Enclosed is remittance of $2. | understand this is a saving of 20% over 
| the regular price and that my copy will be autographed by B. C. FORBES. | 
" (N. Y. Resident, add 2¢ for Sales Tax.) 


| 
| [] | will pay postman $2.50, plus few cents postage. ! 
I 
I 


1 P.S.: 1 understand that | may examine this book for 5 days and return it | . 
, for complete refund if for any reason it does not come up to expectations. | 
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‘‘WITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING” 











By THE EDITOR 


Scuttling Anti-Inflation 
Between them, the National War Labor Board and 


Congress, are scuttling anti-inflation measures. Al- 
though steel workers are already among the 20% 
highest paid in industry, the Labor Board, following 
its invariable policy, has sanctioned a fresh increase, 
of 44 cents a day. The Senate has endorsed a bill to 
compel the Government to make loans to farmers on 
their major crops “at 100% of parity,” which would 
mean that they could unload upon the Government, 
upon taxpayers, at. in the case of wheat for example, 
40% above recent market prices. 

Since wage earners and farmers combined consti- 
tute the largest section of our population, these steps 
definitely presage an increase in the cost of manufac- 
turing and of food products; therefore, in the cost 
of living. Not even the doughty Leon Henderson, offi- 
cially labeled as the nation’s Price Administrator, can 
hope to prevent inflation under such inflationary con- 
ditions. 

The whole situation renders farcical President 
Roosevelt’s solemn declaration that all classes of citi- 
zens must be prepared to undergo a lower scale of 
living. By raising wages and by raising food prices, 
the two very large groups thus benefitted will natu- 
rally become exempt from the additional sacrifices 
thus imposed upon all the rest of the people, includ- 
ing the 80% of workers receiving less than the newly- 
favored steel employees. In other words, these latest 
bounties will be taken out of the hides and the stom- 
achs of others earning less. The President plumped 
for “stabilization” of wages. The Labor Board con- 
sistently skyrockets wages. 

Inflation thus is invited, will be inescapable unless 
thoroughgoing remedial action is inspired by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and acquiesced in by Congress and by 
the majority of the Labor Board. 

Politics, in this election year, palpably are bedevil- 
ing sound economic policies by the Administration, 
by Federal lawmakers, by bureaucrats. The rest of 


us are exhorted to become enthusiastically, unreserved-| 


ly all-out for war. Too many Washington officehold- 
ers are all-out for politics. 
* 


You help yourself most when you help others. 


Second Front Near ? 


My information is that President Roosevelt’s recent 
statement regarding the many fighting fronts then 
fortified by United States forces has since been fol- 
lowed by shipments abroad of far more men and ma- 
terials than has been published. President Roosevelt 
loves the spectacular. So does British Premier Winston 
Churchill. In both countries, in all the United Nations, 
demand has risen for launching a second front, to 
relieve the heroic but hard-pressed Russian armies. 
My guess is that a spectacular second front will be 
sprung upon the Axis in the very near future. 

* 
Success ingredients: Willpower; 
workpower. 
* 


Hats Off to Leon Henderson 


My respect for Leon Henderson, roughneck, domi- 
neering, arbitrary, which originally was zero, has 
steadily risen. His stern sense of duty has impelled 
him to fly in the face of backboneless political kow- 
towing more forcefully and fearlessly than any other 
political officeholder at Washington, from President 
Roosevelt down. He has hewn to the line, let the 
chips fall where they may. He has courageously com- 
batted jerrymandering by lawmakers and other poli- 
ticians. He has put duty above favor-currying. He has 
unflinchingly championed policies he believed sound, 
against any and all opposition, no matter from what 
quarter. 

His supreme objective has been to prevent infla- 
tion. To accomplish this he has braved the illwill of 
both labor leaders and farm leaders. Nor has he 
flinched from incurring the resentment of Senators 
by selecting for responsible OPA duties in various 
States, without toadying to Senators, men he deemed 
best fitted to serve the national interest. 

Sound patriotism has been diluted altogether too 
much by unsound political maneuvering. Leon Hender- 
son has been conspicuously not guilty of any such ne- 
farious practice. He has conscientiously, uncompro- 
misingly, led the battle against inflation, perhaps the 

{Continued on page 26) 
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Thurman 


By THEODORE K. QUINN 


HE president of a large industrial 

company and I recently came 

upon the genial “trust buster” 
Thurman Arnold. Felicitations and 
cordialities were exchanged. Arnold, 
representing the United States Gov- 
ernment, is currently prosecuting that 
company and its officials criminally 
for alleged violation of the anti-trust 
laws. The United States Government is 
also currently making awards to sev- 
eral of that same company’s plants for 
excellent war production performance. 
It is an interesting if not incredible 
situation, entirely impersonal, but 
characteristic of our times. 

Our two strongest and most rapidly- 
growing social organizations—the In- 
dustrial and the Governmental—have 
been clashing for over 50 years and 
the habit of opposition threatens to 
continue long after any good reason 
for it has vanished. 

Great American corporations such 
as Ford, General Motors, General Elec- 
tric, DuPont, Standard Oil, U. S. Steel, 
American Telephone and Telegraph, 
etc., are just as much national assets 
as the Merritt Parkway, George Wash- 
ington Bridge or Boulder Dam. Imag- 
ine trying to win the war without 
them. They are not only furnishing the 
leadership and producing the goods 
but also conducting the research work 
which makes our future appear so 
bright. 


BAD IF BIG 


“Capitalism,” according to Arnold, 
has a “folklore.” So has political gov- 
ernment. One of the old, outworn no- 
tions is that large industrial organiza- 
tions are “bad things.” Arnold doesn’t 
say they are bad because they are big, 
but they are nevertheless the ones 
which bear the brunt of his prosecu- 
tions. He is actively out after so-called 
cartels, or combinations, and he now 
maintains that by smashing them, pri- 





‘Treopore K. Quinn is a lawyer, accountant 
and president of Maxon, Inc., the advertis- 
ing agency. 


The “Folklore” of 


Arnold 


Exploding some of theories of 
America’s famous “trust buster” 


vate enterprise can be saved. Actually, 
they are simply manifestations of the 
progressive development of civilized 
society. To destroy these large units 
legally or otherwise would be to set us 
back 100 years. How without cartels or 
price stabilization are we to avoid post- 
war, international chaos? 

We grew up in a highly individual- 
istic society which was largely inher- 
ited but partly original. The old com- 
petition which Arnold evidently seeks 
to restore was the industrial and com- 
mercial expression of that, individual- 
ism. Belief in it as the “life of trade” 
has largely disappeared. Yet it has ap- 
parently become the golden rule of 
Arnold’s legal attacks. 


OUR BIGGEST PROBLEM 


Today our most pressing problem, 
apart from the immediate Nazi or Jap 
menaces, is how to uphold and main- 
tain as much as possible of our tradi- 
tional personal liberty, free enterprise 
and independence in a_ collectivist 
world. 

The old theory of competition was 
that it lowered prices down to a point 
just far enough above the cost of pro- 
duction to assure a small margin of 
net profit and continuance of the busi- 
ness. Actually, as we have learned over 
and over again from experience, un- 
restricted competition forces prices 
down to a level which is less than the 
actual cost of production. 

In any competitive price war, which 
so many politicians seem to think 
should be encouraged, the lowest price 
level is from 10% to 20% under the 
real cost of production. This means 
that a corporation with the greatest 
resources is bound to win at the end 
of any competitive struggle. It also 
means that in a price war competitors 
would fight on, gradually exhausting 
their strength until, like roosters in a 
cockfight, one or both dies. Unlike 


roosters, however, industrialists have 


intelligence and judgment. So they do 
their best to bow to the law; at the 
same time they get together somehow 
to prevent suicides. 

The Temporary National Economic 
Committee reports, which attempt to 
show that the middle-sized producer is 
most efficient and should therefore suc- 
ceed in competition, do not adequately 
cover distribution and sales expense. 
These factors are just as much ele. 
ments of cost as factory labor and ma- 
terial. In the case of consumer goods, 
for example, it costs a minimum of 
$300,000 to $500,000 a year to keep 
any substantial proportion of Ameri- 
can buyers conscious of any product. 
And, of course, a competitor able to 
spend five or ten times as much has a 
great advantage. 

If a business can stand a 5% ad- 
vertising cost, a total volume of $10, 
000,000 annually is indicated to sup- 
port a $500,000 promotional budget. 
There are comparatively few com- 
panies in the country with annual sales 
of as much as $10,000,000. 


WASTAGE IS SMALL 


It is true that a kind of wasteful, 
frictional overhead cost tends to de- 
velop within very large organizations. 
We witness this condition at its worst 
in governmental offices where fumbling 
people get in each other’s way and 
lose the large objectives in the satis- 
faction of small desires. But this is not 
an impossible condition, incapable of 
solution. Moreover, the amount s0 
wasted in industry is but a small per- 
centage of the total volume of busi- 
ness. 

Some of the alleged cost advantages 
of smaller companies are found in in- 
adequate provision for employee per- 
quisites, such as medical care, unem- 
ployment and pension payments, etc. 
The larger companies have for the 
most part accepted these responsi- 
bilities and regularly absorb the cost. 
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If unrestricted price competition 
ailed, most of our small producers 
would slowly be driven out of busi- 
ness. In an automobile price war Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler would be 
sure to win. No one could successfully 
fight DuPont in the chemical field, 
U. S. Steel and Bethlehem in steel, 
General Electric and Westinghouse in 
dectrical products, Aluminum Co., 
etc., etc. 

The question of national prosperity 
is not completely bound up in the sin- 
gle proposition of whether the con- 
sumer gets an article at the cheapest 
possible money price. Free enterprise 
js today a relative thing. All of the 
doors are not closed, but many of them 
are too heavy for ordinary people to 
push open. Competition is no longer 
the sole answer to our national eco- 
nomic problems. 

Justice Holmes once described Ar- 
nold’s bible, the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, as “pure humbug.” Like the 
“Clayton Law,” the Sherman Act was 
an attempt to enforce slowly-dying 
competition. Both Federal laws were 
based upon the assumption that com- 
petition was still the beneficent force 
which it was in the early days of our 
industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Their authors saw competition 
vanishing before co-operation and con- 
solidation. 


WHY LAW FAILED 


With every good intention, they at- 
tempted by legal enactment to resur- 
rect and revitalize it. They sought to 
upset an economic trend and to break 
up combinations by law. Of course, 
they did not succeed. Natural law made 
cynical jokes of our man-made anti- 
trust laws. Within the past 50 years, 
and since the passage of the Sher- 
man law, there has been a veritable 
slaughter of small units. Corporations 
and cornmbinations of them have grown 
by leaps and bounds, until the_so- 
called independent is today the excep- 
tion. Officially we have not yet recog- 
nized the immutability of the natural 
law. The fight against it is kept up at 
great and wasteful legal expense. 

Why do we carry on these strange 
antics? Well, we are all creatures of 
habit and victims of “folklore”; par- 
ticipants in the human comedy. Many 
energetic, able men are abnormally 
ambitious. Others, with very good in- 
tentions, are motivated by a kind of 
shortsighted zeal and enthusiasm, Fre- 
quently laws may be passed for purely 
political purposes; certainly legislative 
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Thurman Arnold before a 
Senate Committee: “The 
principal cause of our 
shortage of synthetic rub- 
ber can easily be traced 
to cartel arrangements 
made between American 
and German corporations." 


votes are often so cast. This doesn’t 
mean that the country or the Govern- 
ment or even the men responsible are 
bad or corrupt. It simply means that 
they are the same sort of frail or vain 
men as those who see it all as a game 
and therefore try to evade or violate 
the law—no better and no worse. 

There are few if any saints in busi- 
ness or in politics, and not many 
downright crooks or gangsters in 
either field. But ambitious people are 
out for fame and wealth. Unfortunate- 
ly, we do not have in this country any 
other acknowledged standard, title or 
distinctive honor to which unusually 
competent or talented people may as- 
pire. Wealth has therefore become our 
widely accepted measure of accom- 
plishment. Actually, of course, it is 
nothing of the kind. Does anyone ever 
ask. or care how much money Emer- 
son, Jefferson, Lincoln, Justice Holmes, 
Edison or Einstein had or have? Does 
it matter in the least? 

The more equitable distribution of 
wealth and favor now in process is in- 
dispensable to a stable adjustment of 
social desires. And the solution is be- 
ing gradually found, not according to 
any dogmatic blueprint but in an origi- 
nal American way. The corporation 
and income tax laws are doing a very 
effective job—at the moment, the real 


danger ‘is that we may. go too far and. 


so discourage initiative and activity. 


But the attacks on our large corpo- . 
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rations—the economic medal winners 
of America—are untimely and unfor- 
tunate. The continuing trend toward 
larger and still larger economic units 
and corporate organizations should 
neither be artificially discouraged nor 
encouraged. Economic evolution should 
take its natural course. 


ON THE WRONG TRACK 


Our happiness and survival depend 
upon our understanding of natural and 
economic laws and upon our ability to 
adapt them or ourselves to better liv- 
ing under them. Nations have survived 
or perished according to their success 
in this adaptation. Friends and allies 
must be made of economic laws as we 
have made them in chemistry, in phys- 
ics and in electricity. 

In our industrial and commercial 
life we lag behind human progress in 
other fields. We are still making a 
show of Government laws based upon 
an outworn individualism and unre- 
stricted competition. Laws follow prac- 
tice; they are always behind, enacted 
after the fact, on the assumption that 
what has happened will happen again 
or may always happen. In this respect 
they are quite unlike enduring natural 
laws. 

We are developing a modern Ameri- 
can individualism which recognizes 
but does not surrender to growing col- 
lectivism. 


{Continued on page 32) 
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HE American pulp and paper in- 
Laon. sixth largest in the United 

States, has run headlong into an 
almost paralyzing depression, despite 
all-out war activity, because of general 
misinformation concerning availability 
of paper for non-war uses. 

Caught on the rebound of a “paper 
shortage” scare, the industry today has 
the lowest backlog of orders in 15 
months, with many mills all over the 
country operating on reduced sched- 
ules and some actually idle. 

A survey of leading pulp and paper 
executives brings the unanimous dec- 
laration that there is not now any 
shortage of paper, and one well-known 
mill states categorically that “the pa- 
per industry has sufficient productive 
capacity to supply any demand that 
may develop while this war is in prog- 
ress.” 


AN INDUSTRY IN UNIFORM 


This is the situation today despite 
the fact that so vital is paper in wag- 
ing war it has been estimated the pres- 
ent struggle would be forced to stop 
in 60 days if the supply of pulp and 
its many products were cut off. The 
paper industry has donned a uniform, 
but competent authorities everywhere 
in the paper industry believe that suf- 
ficient capacity exists to do both the 
war job and an almost 100% job for 
civilian use. 

The war job includes: 

Map Paper: Where would our armed 
forces be without maps? 

Percussion Cap, Shot Shell and Tube 
Papers: Used by the Army and Navy 
in igniter shells, for trench mortars, 
etc. 
Carbon Papers: Without this essen- 
tial type of paper, all war efforts 
would be paralyzed. 

Balloon Paper: Used for surgeons’ 
masks and caps in field hospitals; also 
for flare parachutes. 

Poster Paper: For Red Cross, War 
Bond and Stamp drives, etc. 

Photographic Paper: Absolutely 


Wituam F. Brooxs is Executive Editor of 
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Paper—and the War 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS Industry meeting all government needs 


and still has plenty now for private use 


vital to the war effort for observation 
planes, etc. 

Asbestos Paper: For insulating war 
tanks, etc. 

Wall Boards, Roofing Papers, Insu- 
lating Papers and Boards: For Army 
cantonments, emergency buildings in 
Washington and in defense plants 
throughout the country. 

Innersole Paper: For shoes for our 
armed forces. 

Abrasive Papers: For high-speed 
sanding machines, etc., used in many 
war industries. 

Condenser Tissue, Insulation Paper 
and Boards, Transformer Cylinder 
Paper, etc.: Now being used almost 
exclusively in war work by the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry. 

Camouflage Paper: As the name in- 
dicates. 

Blackout Paper: Civilian Defense. 

Pattern Paper and Board: For tail- 
ors to shipbuilders. 

slueprint Paper: For all forms of 
war construction work. 

Paperboard: For containers for 
armaments, ammunition, food and 


clothing for our armed forces. 
Target Paper: For artillery practice 
in all of our camps and forts. 
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Gummed Paper: For labels, sealing 
tape, etc., for shipment of Army and 
Navy goods. 

There also are war bonds and 
stamps, rationing books, currency and 
check papers, record cards, file folder, 
duplicating papers, postage stamps, 
etc. 

While not strictly war production 
in the sense that the above items ar 
war production, paper certainly is e 
sential for the purpose of maintaining 
both public morale and informatio 
through advertising, magazines, news 
papers, books, scientific reports, first 
aid textbooks, Army and Navy manw 
als, instruction books and booklets for 
the operations of machines in defense 
industries. 


MANY IDLE PLANTS 


The paper shortage scare was uD 
fortunate. As our economy was shifted 
to all-out. war production, increase it 
government requirements was mort 
than offset by decreased needs for pa 
per for business use, and even though 
many new uses for paper product 
have been developed and the industry 
is working on substitutes for packag 
ing which will replace certain critical 
materials, there still remains idle pro 
ductive capacity. 

The industry’s leaders cite instances 
where merchants and others have cut 
costs by taking advantage of the paper 
shortage rumor at the expense of cus 
tomers who feel they should co-operate 
in the saving of paper. How to com 
bat this without upsetting the public 
and causing non-co-operation in the 
saving of vital materials in other fields 
is a major problem. 

Paper executives want to be pre 
pared to meet any war need, and there: 
fore they want use of paper held in 
sensible bounds. But over-zealousness 
is threatening the very existence of 
some 800 mills scattered throughout 
37 states. Sixty-three per cent of these 
are located in communities of less than 


(Continued on page 29) 
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By DON SAMSON 


HAT many war workers suffer 
from malnutrition is no military 
secret. Dietary deficiencies are 
common in industry. One study, just 
completed, shows that only 30% of all 
industrial workers enjoy the benefits 
of what medical-men call a good diet; 
that half of the remaining 70% actu- 
ally suffer from “hidden hunger.” 
They show it in such ailments as 
night-blindness, indigestion, chronic 
fatigue and nervous disorders. These 
ailments can be translated into ab- 
senteeism, costly mistakes and acci- 
dents and, of course, low morale. 
What can be done about this situa- 
tion, which, if not corrected, might 
bog down our battle of production? 
Apparently, plenty! A growing num- 
ber of companies, big and small, are 
pushing nutritional programs that are 
getting results. In most cases, these 
programs fall into two phases: (1) 
Providing the right kind of food on 
the job, and selling workers on the im- 
portance of eating it; (2) providing 
workers’ families with literature and 
counsel that will help them to prepare 
more wholesome meals in the home. 


CAFETERIA SPECIFICATIONS 


A study of these nutritional pro- 
grams shows that company cafeterias, 
rolling carts, etc., are the answer to 
providing the right kind of meals on 
the job. There are, however, these 
specifications: 

1. They should be operated by the 
company, under close management su- 
pervision, on a non-profit, non-loss ba- 
sis. (Concessionaires sometimes meet 


| food requirements, but, operating on 


a profit basis, they can’t do as good 
a job as the company.) 

2. Nutritional foods should be on a 
price level with those that are vitamin- 
poor. For example, tests show that 
when milk, orange and tomato juice 
are offered at the same price as coffee 
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|Fighting Malnutrition 
Among Workers 


and soft drinks, they are better sellers. 

3. Any meal served should contrib- 
ute at least one-third of a person’s 
daily food-value requirements. (West- 
inghouse now serves 30c “victory 
lunches,” containing essential health- 
building foods—a liberal helping of 
meat, fish or eggs, vegetables, whole 
wheat or enriched bread, butter, milk 
or a milk dessert. ) 

4. All food should be prepared and 
dispensed under the direction of a 
competent dietitian. (“Efficiency ex- 
perts” are inclined to pinch pennies, 


Ot ee 


Malnutrition is common in in- 
dustry, but it can be corrected. 
Now, as never before, employ- 
ers must go all out in their ef- 
forts to correct it. Here are 
some practical suggestions for 
action, based on the nutrition 
programs of companies doing 
a noteworthy job in the field. 


eee Cs ee 


and try to serve the most people in 
the shortest possible time.) 

Getting workers to eat the right food 
when you provide it is something else. 
Yet, when the price is right and the 
food is prepared in an eye-appealing 
manner, the selling job is not difficult. 
House-organs, bulletin boards and 
pay-envelope slips can all be used to 
promote better eating habits. Inciden- 
tally, it seems that the big point to get 
across is this: That one can overeat, 
yet be undernourished. In other 
words, it’s the kind of food eaten, 
rather than the amount, that makes 
the difference. 

So much for the first phase. 

A well-rounded program, as already 
pointed out, goes further, It has edu- 


cational features that promote whole- 


some cooking and eating habits in the 
home, where the average worker eats 
most of his meals. 

Here are four ways this phase of 
the program can be carried out: 

1. Give away (or sell at cost) books 
on nutritional cooking and menu-mak- 
ing. 

2. Have a dietitian on the staff that 
workers and their families can call on 
for advice. 

3. Conduct cooking classes for work- 
ers and their families. 

4. Encourage the cultivation of “vic- 
tory gardens”; they provide much- 
needed fresh vegetables, and help to 


make workers vitamin-conscious. 
SNACKS, "PEP" PILLS 


Here are four more facts that figure 
into the nutritional picture: 

1. The practice of serving between- 
meal snacks is one that brings good 
results, provided milk, fruit or vege- 
table juice and whole-wheat or forti- 
fied bread are included. 

2. In many war-plant centers, low- 
grade, “greasy spoon” restaurants un- 
dersell company cafeterias and enjoy 
a good business. Management should 
be sure that such places are inspected 
frequently by local board of health 
authorities. 

3. Most workers eat too fast and 
suffer indigestion as a result. They 
must be sold on the importance of eat- 
ing slowly, of taking the lunch period 
for eating, not other activities. 

4. Though one union contract, re- 
cently negotiated, contains a clause 
calling for two vitamin pills a day 
for each worker, the practice of giv- 
ing workers vitamin concentrates is 
frowned upon by most medical men. 
Says one: “Supplementing the diet 
with synthetic vitamins doesn’t make 
provision for deficiencies in proteins, 
fats and carbohydrates, which are also 
essential for the maintenance of 


health.” 
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By CY NORTON 


ANAGEMENT has been asked 
to do the impossible in conver- 
sion, in expansion, in doing 
many times the amount of immediate, 
rush work it has ever done in the past. 

One company making war goods is 
today producing three times its for- 
mer dollar volume. Another company 
is doing nine times . . . and so on. All 
this means extra work, extra duties, 
extra thinking for top executives. One 
president says, “I have three times as 
much work to do today but only the 
same number of hours to do it.” That’s 
a typical example of the tremendous 
pressure put on business executives 
today. 

Some executives have found prac- 
tical answers to this problem of extra 
work. Others are starting to break un- 
der the terrific strain. What are the 
answers? 


LONGER HOURS 


With more work to do, the first 
thing one thinks of is longer hours. 
But merely longer hours aren’t usu- 
ally sufficient, though longer hours are 
the rule rather than the exception. One 
big Detroit executive arrives at his of- 
fice at eight in the morning and stays 
until seven at night. Others put in even 
longer hours, not five days a week but 
seven days. The pace is killing. It can 
last for a while, but the question is 
how long? 

In working long hours, some execu- 
tives find temporary relief in “break- 
ing it up” by going downtown to 
lunch, anything to break the strain, 
take their mind off the job temporari- 
ly, and refresh it for a return. 

Most top executives on war work 
found so many new problems that it 
was impossible to attend to old duties. 
So one of the first things they did was 
to clear the decks of all except the new 
problems. They promoted junior ex- 
ecutives, delegated more responsibility 





Cy Norton is manager of sales promotion 
of the Strathmore Paper Co. 
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How to Break New-Work 
Bottlenecks 





The pace is killing—new work, new 
The answer: New techniques 


worries. 


throughout the organization, shifted 
personnel wherever necessary to re- 
lieve the executive staff of everything 
except new problems. 

One steel company added an assist- 
ant to the president whose job is to 
aid the president in every possible way 
in tackling new problems. The vice- 
president was placed in charge of for- 
mer duties of the president. The ad- 
vertising manager was told, “Here- 
after you are entirely responsible for 
the whole advertising program. You 
make the policies, you do the adver- 
tising, don’t bother us with any phase 
of it. If we don’t like it, we will tell you. 
Meanwhile, you’re on your own.” Oth- 
er department heads were told the 
same thing—and the new responsibili- 
ties of these executives are being han- 
dled satisfactorily, so that perhaps one 
thing resulting from present condi- 
tions will be recognition that less su- 
pervision will be needed in many mat- 
ters after the war. Passing more re- 
sponsibilities down the line may well 
be one of the benefits of this emer- 
gency in building better men and 
sounder organizations. 


NEW DEPARTMENTS 


Many companies are setting up en- 
tirely new departments to handle new 
types of. work. One company has a de- 
partment investigating and handling 
priorities. Also, it has another depart- 
ment entirely new and separate to han- 
dle figures and records for the Govern- 
ment. The procedure in handling new 
departments is usually to select per- 
sonnel, then set up duties and get the 
department organized so that it runs 
itself without further executive super- 
vision. 

In some companies the new types of 
work being done allow some former 
departments to be discontinued or 
changed over to new work. Also, one 
treasurer was given the job of review- 
ing the company’s forms and records. 


He was able to discard many records 
that were not necessary for a stream. 
lined organization that was doing dif- 
ferent kinds of work. 

One president does a double job on 
week-ends—he takes the week-ends off 
at his country estate, but takes two or 
three associates with him to discuss in 
private and without interruption the 
most important problems confronting 
the company. As might be expected, 
an enforced brief vacation is a health- 
ful help and also brings back many 
answers. 


CUTTING CONFERENCE TIME 


Today, time is too precious to allow 
long conferences. One company has 
each official write up his recommenda- 
tions in brief and send them to every- 
body before the conference meets. 
Then with a minimum of discussion, a 
decision can be reached. 

More necessary than ever is the 
scheduling of executive time. Jobs can 
be put in the order of their importance 
and more action gotten in a limited 
length of time. More correspondence 
can be answered by the secretary to 
save executive time. 

One motor car company has an ée- 
fective method for breaking bottle 
necks. Everybody who might be able 
to contribute an idea to the solution 
of the production problem is called in. 
The executive in charge presents the 
problem and asks for ideas. The group 
usually visits the department where 
the bottleneck occurs and the pooling 
of experience usually solves the prob- 
lem in short order. 

For a long time to come, executive 
problems are apt to multiply rather 
than diminish. Executives cannot do 
the whole job themselves or their 
health will break, as has already hap- 
pened in some cases. Theirs is a job of 
organization to get things done—and 
to get them done in the shortest pos- 
sible time. 
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Here are the Facts 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


ASHINGTON continues to 

speak with a babel of tongues 

about rubber shortages, gaso- 
line rationing and conservation of 
tires and cars and trucks. The Ameri- 
can people must recognize the true 
situation through the haze of conflict- 
ing governmental statements or run 
the risk of losing this war. 

The facts, actually, are not so com- 
plicated. Here are’ the main ones: 
(1) A good share of existing car. and 
truck transportation must be kept run- 
ning throughout the war. (2) Addi- 
tional rubber or synthetic materials 
for civilian tires will not be available 
to replace existing tires when they 
wear out unless immediate, major de- 
creases in mileage take place. (3) No- 
body knows how long the war is go- 
ing to last. : 

Added together, these facts mean 
simply this: 

Should the war end within a year 
or so, rigid conservation will turn out 
to have been unnecessary. 

Should the war last five or six years 
—as it easily may—then immediate 
rigid conservation will turn out to 
have been essential. 

Immediate, rigid conservation meas- 
ures—if the war ends skiortly—will 
have meant unnecessary inconvenience 
for millions of Americans. 


IF WAR IS LONG 


But if the war lasts a long while, 
failure to conserve civilian tires might 
mean slavery to Hitler for all Ameri- 
cans, Given a long war, immediate, 
large-scale conservation of civilian 
cars and tires may spell the difference 
between victory for America and vic- 
tory for the Axis. 

The decision has to be made now. 
Too much rubber will have been used 
up in another 12 or 18 months. Hitler 
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If you want the truth about the auto, 
tire, gas situation, read this story 


is the fellow we have to be sure doesn’t 
get more of something than we do— 
not our next-door neighbor. 

The facts are just that simple .. . 
and just that portentous. 

It is inconceivable that any sane 
man will want to gamble with such 
odds. 

By the time the American public 
can prove conclusively that its govern- 
ment was remiss in failing to see, 
speak and act clearly and consistently 
as regards car and truck conservation, 
it may be too late to matter. Hitler 
isn’t going to pull his punches until 
our November elections are over and 
new forthrighiness enters the souls of 
politically-minded leaders. 


THE PEOPLE ACT 


Fortunately, it looks as though the 
American public isn’t going to wait, 
either. Led by Office of Defense Trans- 
portation Director Joseph B. Eastman 
—and implemented through the High- 
way Traffic Advisory Committee to the 
War Department—voluntary conserva- 
tion of civilian vehicles and tires has 
gained considerable momentum in re- 
cent weeks. Twenty-one states now 
have full-time executive secretaries at- 





Internationa! 





tached to state Highway Trafic Com- 


' mittees. The American Legion, the Na- 


tional Grange, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association and oth- 
er potent civilian agencies have been 
enlisted. 

Group riding is being promoted, and 
spot checks already show such results 
as an average load of 4.3 passengers 
a car at the Glenn L. Martin plant near 
Baltimore, as against 2.6 a short while 
ago; an average of three riders a car 
in Rhode Island industries; an aver- 
age of more than four among Charles- 
ton, S. C., Navy workers. 

A full market load for farm trucks, 
driving cars only when absolutely 
necessary, reduced driving speeds, tire 
and car care, staggered working hours 
to increase use of mass transportation 
facilities . . . these are but a few of 
the points encompassed in the full 
plan. With all states developing pro- 
grams, five already have complete pro- 
grams in operation. 


VITAL KEY 


With 54,000 American communities 
today dependent entirely upon motor 
transportation, as compared with 48,- 
000 ten years ago, success of this vol- 
untary motor vehicle conservation 
campaign may turn out to be the vital 
key to American success in World 
War II. 

Voluntary vehicle conservation is 
one immediate, practical way for every 
business man operating trucks and 
every citizen owning a passenger car 
to make an essential contribution to 
insure ultimate victory. 

The public may as well assume that 
Washington will continue to spread 
confusion about car and tire conserva- 
tion; that such conservation is essen- 
tial nevertheless; and that it can and 
must be achieved in fullest measure on 
a voluntary basis—starting now. 

After all, that’s the real American 
way anyhow. 
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By GENE ROBB 
ERIODIC shakeup and reshuffling 


of war agencies is in progress . . . 

Emerging as No. 2 man to Nelson 
is Amory Houcuton of Corning 
Glass, new Director General of Opera- 
tions—priorities czar with power to 
tell OPA what to ration and when .. . 
Out of the six “generals” named by 
Nelson as WPB divisional chiefs six 
months ago, only HENDERSON’s author- 
ity is undiminished—but “Don and 
Leon” stand firmly on top of wartime 
Washington’s dogpile . . . Knowlson 
and Batt enjoy a doubtful promotion 
to WPB deputy directorships. 

Except for top men, OPA is under- 
going a streamline shakedown, putting 
many theorists on the sidelines and 
giving “political factors” (Congress 
and Labor) a chance to be heard . . . 
Guiding spirits in the Henderson setup 
worth watching are JoHN Hamm, 
brother-in-law, but okay so far as head 
rationer; JozE WEINER, civilian sup- 
plies; Dave GINsBURG, counsel . . . 
OPA and ODT are decentralizing per- 
sonnel and delegating final local au- 
thority to State and regional bosses 
chosen on non-partisan basis, mainly 
from business . . . Oddest Senate line- 
up to date was its vote on Henderson’s 
power to run his own show; GOP and 
renegade New Dealers, aided by Wal- 
lace’s tie-breaking vote, cut the patron- 
age strings that Administration sup- 
porters wanted to put on OPA. 


PRICE PUNCTURES 


OPA is squirming to find “legiti- 
mate” plus charges that may be added 
to maximum prices to keep the ceiling 
from falling down . . . Increased costs 
of delivery, deposits for returnable 
containers, adjustments when “special 
deals” depressed March prices—all are 
allowable surcharges if properly pre- 
sented . . . Reasonable assumption to- 
day is that OPA will wiggle a price 
boost around 10% over March levels 
by pinprick punctures, but prevent a 
blow-out . . . Price indexes are curving 
upward again, close to peaks set in 
May, but business failures—a corol- 
lary index—continue to run about 
15% fewer than in 1941. 
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ALLOCATIONS AT WORK 


By showing each end use of manu- 
factured products, WPB is going to 
see that essential civilian businesses do 
not collapse under priority pressures 
. .. Most producers will be under PRP 
by fourth quarter and will get high 
enough ratings on materials earmarked 
for important civilian activities to keep 
them in operation . . . Orders for all 
metal needs in last quarter should be 
placed now so manufacturers can 
claim credit for them when they file 
their next PRP applications late this 
month. 


WAGE CONTROLS 


No matter how it’s interpreted, War 
Labor Board’s support of a 15% cost- 
of-living wage increase over Jan. *41 
will not work . . . Average monthly 
wage gain in past 18 months exceeds 
20% due to phenomenal increases giv- 
en skilled workers . . . WPB’s “termi- 
nal,” generally applied, would add at 
least $5,000,000,000 to the present “in- 
flationary gap” of $15,000,000,000 en- 
visaged in current fiscal year. 


LABOR, UPS AND DOWNS 


Until November elections, hardly 
longer, unions will be able to suppress 
regulatory measures such as Hobbs 
anti-racketeering bill . . . All polls 
show AFL-CIO spokesmen out of step 
with rank-and-file on wartime sacri- 
fices, but still able to crack the whip 
. .. Upsurge in support of independent 
unions under aegis of unbossed MESA 
(Cleveland its stronghold) is noted . . . 
Big unions, however, get a gold star 
generally for their participation in 
WPB’s labor-management committees 
—over 1,000 now functioning .. . 
Meantime labor shortages pinch tight- 
er—worst to come—with a greatly re- 
duced supply of farm hands and do- 
mestics putting the problem in sharp 
focus. 


DRAFT DIFFICULTIES 


The 34 classes of essential civilian 
activities in which deferments are 
permitted do not include retailing or 
wholesaling, meaning there ain’t no 








such thing as a “necessary man” in 
any line of distribution . . . Army's 
freeze in granting commissions won't 
thaw much for three months or mo 
then only enough to put officer 
on specialists needed for specific j 
. . « Selective Service’s seven new 
egories of draftable manpower 
making fresh headaches for those 
boards running short on single 1 
registrants . . . Okay on taking ili 
ates and 10% of quotas from 18 
group helps some but young married 
men without children will have thei 
toes in the “induction stream” until 
youths 18-19 are made eligible for 
war. 









“OPEN TO BUY"—AND SELL 


Caution is keynote in Fall-Winter 
ordering of retailers whose business, 
despite certain shortages by Spring, is 
barely even with last Summer .. . In- 
ventory control by WPB, fixed prices, 
fairly heavy stocks of staples and Fed. 
eral Reserve curbs on charge accounts 
are deterrents to forward buying . .. 
Effect of credit restrictions is soni 
what uneven: they apply only to 
“listed articles”—not to drugs, gro 
ceries, coal . . . Sellers of cars, appli- 
ances and other durables will be 
watching plan of Rolf Nugent (OPA) 
to “buy now, take post-war delivery” 
—consumer’s purchase money (less 
6% for dealer) to wind up in war 
bonds . . . Merchandising opportunity 
next month: Christmas gifts for over- 


seas service men, mailing deadline — 


around Oct. 25, “approved list” of 
useful compact, lightweight presents 
coming. 


SHORTAGES IN SIGHT 


Production of virtually all products 
containing any iron or steel will be 
halted by end of September, foreshad- 
owing shortages within six months . . . 
Limit on bicycle production is cutting 
Summer ration quoias more than half 
. . . Lamps, bedsprings, carpet sweep- 
ers are typical of items due to disap- 
pear . . . Rationing of clothing and 
shoes probably can be averted until 
Spring. 
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1, In peace or in war, the agent’s duty is to provide you 
with the kind and amount of life insurance your needs 
and circumstances require—to make certain that your 
loved ones will be cared for. This service is doubly im- 
portant in wartime while many men are away from 
home, and while those who remain at home devote their 
thoughts to coping with wartime production problems. 


3. Metropolitan agents helped to distribute more than 
100,000 booklets on health and safety, every working 
day in 1941. In addition, these agents are distributing 
this year thousands of diet and nutrition posters in the 
interest of the National Nutrition Program. Agents are 
also instrumental in bringing Metropolitan’s Nursing 
Service to eligible policyholders. These are works of 
peace—but specially significant now, when time lost 
through sickness or accident slows down the nation’s 
war production. 


The man we refer to is your life insurance agent ...and we should like to tell 
you about four of the important duties he performs.as part of his daily work. 


Meet a man who is busy on 4 home fronts 





2. Your premiums, largely collected by agents, help to 
build life insurance “reserves.” These reserves guarantee 
that your contract will be paid when due—and in the 
meantime they help to finance America’s war program. 
About 24% of Metropolitan’s assets are invested in United 
States Government Bonds. Other millions are helping to 
finance the industries that are pouring out steel, chemi- 
cals, food, and other materials necessary for victory. 





4. Like all good citizens, life insurance men do their 
share in civic and community work, in peace or war. 
They serve on Red Cross and Community Chest drives, 
act as air-raid wardens, and help in other defense work. 
We are proud of the way agents of all companies are 
helping to install, in offices and factories all over Amer- 
ica, the Payroll Savings Plan—the Plan which makes it 
possible for millions of workers to invest automatically 
a part of every pay check in War Bonds. 
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if ments in this series will be mailed upon request. wartime. His training and experience are at 


the nation’s service in the interest of victory 
—on the fighting front in thousands of in- 
stances and on all four home fronts in the case 
of those who must remain behind. 


Buy War Savings Stamps—from any Metropolitan 
Agent, or at any Metropolitan Office. 


* | Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


~~ 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD ° Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEw YorK, N. Y. 
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An Emergency 
Statement 


to Industrial Executives 





Manufacturers—large and small—have 
a special opportunity to aid the war 
effort—over and beyond the contribu- 
tion they are already making. 


That opportunity is Salvage. 


No matter how much scrap is dug 
out of the attics and basements of 
homes, the fence corners and gullies 
of farms, war production factories 
will still fall far short of the scrap 
material needed unless the manufac- 
turers of America get 100 per cent 
behind the program. 


Six million additional tons of scrap 
iron and steel alone, as well as vast 
quantities of rubber and other mate- 
rials, are urgently required to bring 
our war program to full strength.. 


Whether you are a lace curtain 
manufacturer or a maker of drop 
forgings .the obligation is the same. 


The job is more than simply collect- 
ing scrap material around the plant, 
or turning in the scrap which is created 
on the premises. It is a job of condemn- 
ing obsolete machinery, clearing out 
unusable stocks, obsolete tools, dies, 
drills, fixtures, etc. 


All unusable material, equipment, 
and stocks should be scrapped at once 
and put back into war production. 


The philosophy of ‘‘lt may come 
in handy some day’’ must give way 
to the doctrine of ‘‘My country needs 
it now.” 
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executives are already hard at work on 
this problem in 421 industrial centers. 


The Industrial Section of the Con- 
servation Division has a corps of tech- 
nical advisers who are prepared to 
work with all types of industries. 


A thoroughgoing Salvage program 
in a factory can not only help meet 


Patriotic volunteer committees of the present emergency, but can help 
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Allunusable material, equipment, and stocks should 
be scrapped at once and put back into war pro- 
duction. Please read this message and act now. 


a 


D. M. NELSON, CHAIRMAN, WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 











prepare that factory for its postwar 
operations through the elimination of 
once wasteful practices. 


1 The first thing to do is to put some 
one individual in charge of Salvage 
in all departments of your business 
and give him not only the responsi- 
bility to act, but the authority to act. 


2 The next thing to do is to get in touch 
with your local Industrial Salvage 
Committee and map out a detailed 
program with the materials and 
ideas that are available. Their pro- 
gram contains 17 simple steps. 


If in any doubt, write or wire at once 
to the Conservation Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, Railroad Retirement 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


This job is being tackled by a dem- 
ocratic nation through the volunteer 
efforts and initiative of democratically 
managed industrial concerns, rather 
than through directives or compulsion 
as it is done in Axis countries. 


Every executive, every superintend- 
ent, every foreman and every worker 
in every plant can help. 


The main thing is to get started now. 


This message approved by Conservation Division 


WAR PRODUCTION BOARD 


This advertisement paid for by the American Industries Salvage Committee 
(representing and with funds provided by a group of leading industrial concerns). 





SCRAP FROM HOMES AND FARMS—As individuals, search your home from attic to basement. Search your garage. 
Look at the old familiar things in a new light. Do you need them—or can you get along without them? Your 
country needs every pound of scrap iron and steel, other metals, rubber, rags and burlap to provide the fighting 
materials our armed forces must have. Take your scrap to the nearest Salvage Depot—give it to a charity—or 
sell it to a Junk dealer. ... If you live on a farm, consult your County War Board or your farm implement 
dealer. In any case, your scrap will flow back into the blood stream of our war production. 
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THE PATTERN 


BEHIND current labor unrest, resulting 
in sporadic strikes, are attempts to 
boost wage levels before mandatory 
legislation is imposed. 

* 

According to Ickes, the new pipeline 
from Texas to Illinois will be in ser- 
vice by Christmas. 

* 

Pins and needles, made from war- 
vital metals, may soon become scarce. 
Already, production has been curtailed 
and the armed forces, along with es- 
sential civilian users (laundry, clean- 
ing and garment-making establish- 
ments) will get first call on supplies. 

* 

Brazil has a surplus of coffee, which 
the U. S. wants and needs, but there 
are no ships to transport it. Since cof- 
fee is the bulwark of Brazil’s national 
economy, the problem is considered 


serious. 
* 


Theory behind the order obliging 
motorists to turn in old auto parts be- 
fore getting new ones, effective July 
15: Returned parts should add to the 
national stockpile an amount of metal 


eeeeeesrererese 


almost equal to the amount needed for 
spare parts production. 
* 
People are hanging on to their life 
insurance as never before. Reason: 
Fear of the future. 


New time-tables reflect curtailed rail- 
road passenger service. In fact, many 
famous vacation and week-end excur- 
sion trains are no longer listed, while 
“express” trains are shown as making 
some “local” stops. 

* 

Men’s clothing styles are getting 
more conservative, as more young men 
are drafted into the armed forces. 

* 

Girls make better messengers than 
boys, say companies that are employ- 
ing them on a large scale to replace 
boys drafted or lured into better-pay- 
ing war work. 

* 

The large-scale substitution of wood 
for steel in construction has resulted 
in a shortage of several major grades 
of lumber. The industry is expanding 
output steadily, though hampered by a 





have been high-spotted. 


BEsT 
Dallas, Tex.* Port Arthur, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. Joplin, Mo. 8% 


Seconp Best 
Birmingham, Ala.* Columbus, Ga.* 


Nashville, Tenn.* § Wilmington, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.* Pensacola, Fla.* 
Savannah, Ga. Greenville, S. C.* 
Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
Mobile, Ala.* Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Montgomery, Ala. Dothan, Ala.* 
Augusta, Ga.* Brunswick, Ga.* 
Macon, Ga.* Newman, Ga.* 
Jackson, Miss. 





Fort Worth, Tex.* Muskogee, Okla. 8x 
E] Paso, Tex. Fort Smith, Ark. 8% 
Little Rock, Ark.* Pine Bluff, Ark. 10* 
Shreveport, La.* Pittsburg, Kan. 3* 
Beaumont, Tex. Texarkana, Tex. 10* 
Austin, Tex.* El Dorado, Ark. * 
Waco, Tex. 5* Texarkana, Ark. 17* 


Sales High-Spots 


To assist sales managers, collection managers and others in similar positions in 
directing the energies of their staffs to the most promising territories, Fores 
presents in each issue five lists of cities which 
group of cities, or territory, covers an area having an urban population of at least 
one million. The stars and numbers indicate the number of successive times cities 


should give the best results. Each 


Tuirp Best 
Seattle, Wash. Everett, Wash. 
Portland Ore. Salem, Ore. 
Spokane, Wash. Eugene, Ore. 
Tacoma, Wash. Walla Walla, Wash. 


Bellingham, Wash. 


FourtH Best 


Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
Akron, Ohio Warren, Ohio 
Erie, Pa. Zanesville, Ohio 
FirtH Best 
Indianapolis, Ind.* Jackson, Mich. 
Dayton, Ohio Hamilton, Ohio 


Fort Wayne, Ind.2% Battle Creek, Mich.* 
Lansing, Mich.2* Lima, Ohio 
Middletown, Ohio 


Springfield, Ohio 















shortage of lumber-jacks and mill 

hands who’ve deserted their trade for 

more lucrative jobs in war industries, 
* 

Soft-drink shortages are developing 
in all parts of the country—and no 
wonder. Besides being hampered by 
sugar and bottle-cap rationing, the in- 
dustry has some 60,000 delivery trucks 
to keep in gas and tires. 

* 

Dramatic evidence of how far con- 
version from peace to war production 
has already gone is United Wallpaper’s 
report to stockholders: We made the 
incendiary bombs that General Doo- 
littie dropped on Tokyo. 

* 

Rumor has one big aircraft company 
laying plans to make automobiles as 
soon as the war is over. Plane meth- 
ods of construction and materials 
would be used, it is said, to produce 
“a radically changed automobile.” 

* 
New proof that the railroads are do- 


.ing a grand job are figures, just re- 


leased, which show that in the first five 
months of this year the roads moved 
more troops than in the first 13 months 
of World War I. 

* 

Power companies servicing wat 
plants can no longer issue financial 
statements; they might be a key to 
plant output. 

* 

If you’ve got any recent large-scale 
maps of foreign areas, Uncle Sam 
would like to borrow them for the dur- 
ation. Address the War Department, 
foreign map section. 

* 

Cigar makers are enjoying a near- 
record business, and production con- 
tinues to rise. It may soon level off, 
however, because of limited machin- 
ery and a shortage of labor (lost to 
better-paying war industries). Train- 
ing new workers is expensive, for it 
means the spoilage of much tobacco. 

* 

The Government has become the 
biggest insurance salesman in the 
world. Last year, for instance, Govern- 


ment sales of life insurance to men in 
the armed forces totaled more than the 
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sales of all private companies in the 
country. The average policy: $5,000. 
* 


More and more small factories are 
being converted to war, with some 
two-man factories turning out parts 
for ships, planes and tanks. 

* 


Instead of using up valuable mate- 
rial and machine time in aimless work, 
technical students at Purdue Univer- 
sity now produce parts for war plants 
under a sub-contracting agreement. 

* 


The New York Central Railroad is 
now forging the implements of war, as 
well as transporting them. The war 
work is done in shops where machines 
and employees are idle because of the 
lack of materials to make repairs. 

P * 


Westinghouse will soon start con- 
struction on five wooden factories, 
which will conserve about 6,000 tons of 
steel for armaments. Window sashes, 
drainage gutters—even a 100,000-gal- 
lon water tank for fire protection at 
one of the factories—will all be made 
out of wood (Douglas fir). 


Plans to build giant cargo planes to 
service the war fronts are being stud- 
ied by Donald Nelson. Only drawback: 
Material shortages. 

* 


Steel companies in the Pittsburgh 
territory have been ordered to make 
exhaustive investigations of all em- 
ployees, from top executives to rank- 
and-file workers. The order came from 
the Army and marks the first step of 
an anti-sabotage program that will 
soon cover the country. Before the 
Army is through, say observers who 
ought to know, no worker in the coun- 
try will escape the probe. 

* 


Petrillo’s order that union musicians 
can no longer make recordings or 
transcriptions, a move aimed at pro- 
tecting the jobs of musicians, is a hard 
blow at small radio stations that use 
“platter programs.” 

* 


Though the new Fall-and-Winter 
catalogs of Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward reflect the shortage of 
consumer durable goods, both are 
especially noteworthy for the space 


they devote to promoting the sale of 
war bonds and stamps, stressing the 
importance of collecting scrap. 

* 


“Victory” models of household 
goods, bearing no brand name, may 
not be far off. Under present plans, 
one company in each field would 
manufacture the goods; the other 
companies would handle distribution. 
The idea, of course, is to effect sav- 
ings in men, machines and materials. 

* 


Unless conversion from oil to coal 
for heating purposes is speeded up, 
millions of Americans are going to 
spend a very uncomfortable Winter. 
So far, says the American Society of 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
only 2% of the 1,400,000 oil-burning 
installations in the 17 Eastern States 
(gas rationing area) have been con- 
verted to coal burners. What’s more, 
says the Society, only 10% of oil- 
burning installations are in efficient, 
fuel-conserving operation. 

* 


There are only 153 days left this 


year to sock the Axis. 









WOODEN NUTS, BOLTS 


Wood continues to gain favor as a 
substitute for war-vital materials, with 
wooden -nuts, bolts and washers 
among recent adaptations. Two others 
(1) A wooden air-raid shelter, de- 
signed to accommodate two adults and 
a child, composed of 43 pieces that 
can be assembled without the use of 
nails; (2) a wooden bath tub with an 
all-plastic drain. 


IDEA POW-WOW 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., has 
put red feathers—and the spirit of 
competition—into its employee sug- 
gestion system. Every time a worker 
submits an idea, the management sends 
him a little red feather to wear in his 
hat. Already, some of the workers look 
like Indian chiefs in full dress. 


GLOVES, WAR STYLE 


Both “Vinylite” and pliofilm are be- 
ing tested as substitutes for rubber in 
the manufacture of “rubber” gloves 
for industrial workers. 


REVOLUTIONARY 


The American Can Co. claims a rev- 
olutionary development—a process of 
making paper containers on standard 
can-making machines. The process, 
which should be a boon to packers of 
dry stuffs, will be made available to 
the entire industry as soon as it is 
thoroughly tested and perfected. Mean- 
while, details are withheld. 


DUNKER'S GLOVE 


A new gadget, called a “dunking 
glove,” should promote the gentle art 
of dunking donuts. The glove is made 
of waxed paper, and fits over the 
thumb and first finger. 


TUBELESS TIRE 


Goodrich has developed a heavy- 
duty tubeless tire, the goal of tire en- 
gineers for half a century. “The in- 
vention is of primary importance right 
now, says John L. Collyer, president, 
“because of the savings it makes pos- 


sible in rubber ordinarily required for 
inner tubes and flaps. Use of a spe- 
cially-designed locking member, which 
retains the air in the casing, is the 
secret of the invention. 


FRONT DOORS 


Freight cars with front hinged doors, 
instead of the traditional side open- 
ings, make it possible for Chrysler’s 
De Soto bomber plant to load fuselage 
sections onto cars in less time, with 
less trouble. 


MILK BRICKS 


Bricks can now be made out of 
milk. Water is evaporated from the 
milk, and the resulting powder js 
molded into a firm brick under high 
pressure. Thirty-three pounds of pow 
der, equivalent to 26 gallons of milk, 
makes one nine-inch brick. 


HOMEWORK FOR WOMEN 


Housewives, mostly mothers with 
young children, have been hired by 
Southeastern Greyhound Lines to do 





THIS PORTABLE X-ray by which 
structural defects in planes may 
be detected in the field within 15 
minutes has been invented by 
technicians at the Lockheed Air- 
craft plant, Burbank, Calif., and 
put into use by the Army. Mount- 
ed on a trailer and operated by 
one man, the X-ray is capable of 
reaching any part of a plane. Ex- 
posure takes but a minute or two; 








PORTABLE PLANE X-RAY 


development of the negative with- 
in the trailer’s dark-room but 12 
minutes more. Thus diagnosis of 
suspected injury due to enemy, ac- 
tion, or other cause, can be made 
at once and the plane either safely 
returned to the air or grounded 
for parts replacement. The trailer 
has a cruising speed of 45 miles 
an hour, and can go over rough 
country when dual wheels are used. 
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clerical work in the home, thus ease 
the shortage of male white-collar work- 
ers. The company delivers the work 
and picks it up when completed, and 
the women keep their own time rec- 


ords. 
SHOE SAVER 


Wyman Shoe Stores, Baltimore, has 
opened a shoe-rebuilding department, 
called “The Cobblery,” to help cus- 
tomers conserve war-vital leather sup- 
plies. Here shoes can be re-lasted, as 
well as re-soled. The re-lasting service 
is free when shoes are re-soled, but 
costs only 50c when no other repairs 
are desired. 


ROBOT FARMHAND 


Domestic Commerce reports that a 
farmer in Oklahoma, unable to get 
laborers to pick his spinach crop, has 
invented a picker that does the job 
as well as men and at a marked de- 
crease in labor costs. The machine is 
an overhauled second-hand combine 
to which a 10-foot conveyor belt and 
other parts have been added. 


LIFT ILLUSION 


Tests by one manufacturer show 
that green and blue are the best colors 
to paint tool kits, other portable equip- 
ment. Reason: Red, black, etc., tend to 


_ make objects look heavier than they 


are, while green and blue tend to 
make them look lighter. 


BOMB BANK 


A new coin bank is shaped like a 
bomb and holds approximately $18.75, 
or the price of a bond. 


HITLER PAYS OFF 


When workers needlessly miss work 
at the Permold Co., Medina, Ohio, the 
company pays them for their time lost. 
The money, however, is worthless Ger- 
man currency. “The extra money,” 
Says a note in the pay envelope, “is 
your reward for failing to report for 
work. This money comes from a coun- 
try that is glad to pay you not to make 
supplies for our soldiers.” 


WAR OFFERING 


John Morrell and Co., Chicago meat 
packer, has set a praiseworthy exam- 
ple. Operating on an eight-hour day, 
the company has offered the use of its 
machine shop to any responsible war- 
contract holder for the remaining time 
each day..No compensation is asked 
except maintenance and power charges. 
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“| AM AN AMERICAN!" 


By WILLIAM E. McFEE 


YOu ARE? 

Why? 

What are you doing to deserve this 
great name? Not what you have done 
—what are you doing? 

One truly American act is worth 
more today than anything you might 
have done in the past. But 10 of these 
acts is what you really owe—and with- 
out hope of getting much selfish re- 
turn except one. What is it? 

FREEDOM FRomM SLAvERY—for your- 
self, your children, your children’s 
children, and their children’s children! 

Now what are these 10 truly Ameri- 
can acts on which you may need self- 
checking—and double-checking ? 

They are: 


1. Are you working as hard as you 
can to help win this war—with your 
brains, hands, legs and heart? Remem- 
ber, if you don’t, you will work in 
hell on earth. Hitler and his.pals. will 
see to that. 


2. Are you buying war bonds till it 
hurts? The Gestapo hurts too, only 
it’s more than hurt—it’s horrible tor- 
ture. You'll get your bond money back 
with interest; so while the investment 
may pinch now it’s better to be pinched 
in the pocketbook than to be dragged 
off to a concentration camp and tor- 
tured or murdered. 


3. Are you turning in every ounce 
of old rubber, iron, rags, grease, and 
all the rest of the waste materials that 
you don’t need but our fighting men 
do? Would you see our men’s chances 
of winning — and surviving — made 
perilously slim because they don’t 
have enough of everything to fight 
with? Would you? 


4. Are you talking too much when 
the fate of a nation—of a world—is 
at stake? Do you know that decisive 
battles have been lost and ships sunk 
—all because well-meaning though 
talkative fools have let their desire for 
vainglorious expression run away with 
their judgment? Cilence is more than 
golden in time of war—it’s safety. 


5. Are you going off to war with 
disgruntlement in your heart? Are 


you sore, peeved, angry or vindictive, 
even if you do keep it to yourself? 
If you are, remember Uncle Sam 
didn’t start this tragic struggle. Hitler 
did. If you have to be mad, turn your 
wrath on him—and make a vow now 
to get him! 


6. Are you doubling, tripling or 
even quadrupling your individual out- 
put of weapons, supplies or whatever 
you may be working at? Do you still 
feel a hankering for the good old days 
when you had things pretty soft? Won- 
derful, wasn’t it? . . . But you'll never 
see anything: like that again if you 
don’t get going and help whip Hitler 
and his devlish cronies with every- 
thing you can make in every full day 
or night. 


7. Are you putting aside all partisan 
bickering, politically selfish purpose, 
or narrow group interests—realizing 
as you must that it will take united 
effort behind our leaders to win the 
war—and the peace. “These are the 
days that try men’s souls,” but have 
you ever paused to think that we may 
lose our souls if government, labor, 
industrial management and the people 
do not stick together and work and 
fight as one. 


8. Are you conscious of the fact 
that inflation is a serious threat to 
winning the war and the peace? That 
the only way this evil can be averted 
is to pay more taxes, buy more bonds, 
and do without many of the unessen- 
tial things that swelling incomes might 
buy? Money in the bank won’t win 
this war—but money invested in ships, 
trucks, tanks and planes can! Let’s try 
to pay our way as we go. 


9. Are you co-operating with your 
local Defense Council—or are you one 
of those who say “It can’t happen 
here!” Don’t wait and watch through 
rose-colored glasses—PREPARE! 


10. Are you playing less, working 
harder, living leaner? Paunches and 
privileges will never win the war. 


“T am an American!” 
Are you? 
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OTWITHSTANDING that it has 
been dealt blow after blow from 
abroad and at home, the stock 
market has stood up stoutly, at a level 
substantially higher than April’s low. 

Depressing developments have in- 
cluded: 

Disturbing advances by Germany in 
Southern Russia, towards the Caucasus 
oil fields. 

Grave uncertainty over the military 
situation in Northern Africa. 

Rising, very alarming, sinkings by 
U-boats on this side of the Atlantic. 

Expanding aggression in the Aleu- 
tion Islands by Japan. 

India has become an acute problem. 

A new tax bill more burdensome on 
corporations than anticipated, includ- 
ing a 45% “normal” tax on earnings 
and confiscation of no less than 90% 
of so-called “excess profits,” imposts 
branded as too heavy by Donald M. 
Nelson and others opposed to anything 
calculated to dull the edge of war pro- 
duction, efficiency, economy. 

Granting of another wage increase 
(44 cents a day) to steel workers— 
already among the highest-paid wage 
earners in the world—despite Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s announced “stabiliza- 
tion” policy and his warning that all 
classes must be prepared to suffer a 
lower scale of living. 

Enactment of still stiffer income tax 
levies, especially on those in the high- 
er brackets, levies seizing for the Gov- 
ernment a lion’s share of all six-figure 
incomes. 


Yet the picture has encouraging 
tints. 
Along most of its front Russia is 
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putting up an-effective fight, is inflict- 
ing such appalling losses upon the 
Nazis that the German people back 
home will inevitably become resentful, 
perhaps rebellious by and by. 

Britain and the United States are 
supplying rapidly-mounting aid to 
Russia’s armies, encouraging hopes 
that the Nazis will meet increasing op- 
position, especially in the air. 

Rommel’s formerly irresistible ad- 
vance towards Alexandria and the Suez 
Canal has been checked. Here, also, 
U. S. weapons are playing a progres- 
sively important role—and may per- 
haps soon play a decisive role. 

The Japs are no longer having it all 
their own way in the Pacific nor in 
their warfare against China. 

Gandhi announces he will have no 
traffic with the Japs. 

Washington is issuing hopeful hints 
that it is devising ways and means to 
deal more effectively with German 
submarines. 

Our output of war materiel, includ- 
ing bombers, ships, tanks, guns, mu- 
nitions, etc., is exceeding the most op- 
timistic expectations. 

Embarkation of U. S. fighting forces 
is proceeding on a scale far beyond 
anything revealed. 

Public indignation against strikes, 
against fresh union demands, against 
the War Labor Board’s backboneless- 
ness is swelling to such a pitch that 
the Administration and Congress will 
probably feel compelled to take a less 
political, sounder stand, in order to 
curb inflationary trends. 

Coddling of the powerful farm bloc 
in Congress also promises to be modi- 


fied. 


Outlook Has Bright Spots 


Taxwise, the worst presumably is 
already known. (A sales tax is being 
dodged in view of the November elec- | 
tions; but such a measure seems in- 
escapable to place our national finances 
on a reasonably sound basis.) 


Corporation reports covering the 
first half of this year reveal almost 
universal increases in sales and gross 
earnings, but also such abnormal al- 
lowances for taxes as to cut deeply 
into net. Consequently, dividend reduc- 
tions are declared daily—and are cer- 
tain to continue. 

Even so, many standard stocks are 
selling so low that they would yield 
generous returns after considerable 
dividend reductions. 

The present drift, in mild form, is 
away from securities yielding extreme- 
ly meager income. The reasoning of 
many responsible investors is that 
some degree of inflation is inevitable, 
the way things are going at Washing- 
ton. Hence the showing lately made by 
equities. 

The writer continues to believe that 
the average quotation for stocks is less 
likely to sink to a new low level for 
the year than to creep towards new 
heights, notwithstanding that commis- 
sion brokers confide that they have on 
their books many orders to sell at 
prices moderately above current levels. 

War news will potently govern the 
stock market day to day. 

In the face of everything, the writer 
still believes that the suffering peoples 
in Continental Europe will not be able 
to go through another Winter of war 
and that Hitler’s doom will be signed 
and sealed next year. 














OU ARE ONE OF 758,049 business executives before 
oe we are placing this personal message. 

If each one of you were to measure your stake in 
America’s future as the personal responsibility of con- 
cocting new jobs for only ten men . . . why then, 
Business would have over seven and a half million jobs, 
new jobs that never existed before, ready for the boys 
coming back, and the men now on war production. 

That would be something! That would make a peace 
that was a peace! 

New things to make. New services to render. Old 
products, old services, improved. These are the kind of 
things that make new jobs. It takes imagination. It also 
takes your kind of practical mind. We call the process 
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THESE TEN MEN: 
YOUR QUOTA FOR 


IMAGINEERING 





Imagineering. One set of tools you can work with are 
the new low prices, the new knowledge, and the new 
techniques of Alcoa Aluminum. 

All of us have the privilege of building the pump that 
will flood America with jobs after the war. All of us also 
have the duty of priming it. We can do it by buying 
War Bonds and Stamps. Buying Bonds not only finances 
the war. It not only helps to defeat inflation. It also 
provides your family with the wherewithal to buy the 
new things which industry is getting ready. 

That’s personal Imagineering; getting ready for 
tomorrow, today. 

Atuminum Company or America, 1981 Gulf Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 


ALCOA 
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Fact and Comment 


gravest menace imperilling the country. For this he 


deserves the respect and gratitude of every responsible 
citizen. 


{Continued from page 9) 


Success Suggestions 


“Lord Cowdray was the ablest creative thinker that 
Great Britain or any other country ever produced,” 
as claimed by a British writer, doubtless is an exag- 
geration; yet this humbly-born untitled, meagerly- 
schooled youth admittedly became the world’s fore- 
most builder of tunnels (Hudson, East River includ- 
ed), harbors, canals, etc. Illuminating facts: He paid 
his men well, awarded bonuses, never had strikes. He 
selected assistants with painstaking care, accorded 
them ample authority, rarely interfered, believed in 
co-partnership. Before: tackling any of the 110 big 
jobs he performed throughout the world, he studied 
the problems involved profoundly. 

Here is his recipe for business success: 

“1. Practical knowledge. 

“2. Commercial knowledge. 

“3. Technical, imaginative, and analytical know!- 
edge, so as to enable every ounce of experience to be 
utilized. 

“4. An ability to get around you devoted and com- 
petent men of all grades. 

“No business can be a permanent success unless its 
head be an autocrat—of course, the more disguised by 
the silken glove the better.” 

* 
Your personality radiates. What? 


* 


What Are Labor Promises Worth ? 


What are promises of labor leaders worth? Did 
they not issue solemn pledges that strikes would be 
abolished for the duration? But what has happened? 
Has not union after union kicked over the traces when 
it wasn’t awarded every concession demanded? 

Oftener than once national labor leaders admitted 
that they were powerless to compel followers not to 
stop work. 

The Government hasn’t had the slightest scruples 
about fixing price ceilings, rationing, regulating sup- 
plies of raw materials, stopping the manufacture of 
many products. It has handled business, industry, 
everything else, except labor and agriculture, without 
kid gloves. It has unhesitatingly imposed unprece- 
dented taxes upon corporation profits, upon high in- 
comes. Explanation: Corporations and recipients of 
high incomes command relatively few votes. Wash- 
ington rightly reasons that the labor bloc and the 
farm bloc are infinitely more powerful, votewise, than 





the far greater aggregate of unorganized investors, 
life insurance policyholders, small business men, other 
property owners, savings depositors, etc. 

The truth is that representatives of organized labor 
and organized farmers are riding quite as roughshod 
as capitalists, financiers, corporations did in the old 
days. A day of retribution came for the latter. Unless 
they mend their ways, a day of retribution will in- 
evitably come for the former. 

* 


Self-discipline comes first. 
* 


Hoover's Peace Proposals 


“The purpose of this war, the most terrible of three 
centuries, is to make a lasting peace. We must first 
win the war. But we will not win lasting peace unless 
we prepare for it. And we can prepare only by full 
and free public discussion and the cold surgery of 
analysis.” 

That statement is from the new volume, “The Prob- 
lems of Lasting Peace,” by ex-President Herbert 
Hoover and ex-Ambassador Hugh Gibson. They have 
achieved a masterly analytical operation, which every 
statesman and other participant in the coming peace 
conference must study profoundly. 

Urging “a new and different approach to the whole 
machinery of peacemaking,” the authors suggest that 
“the peacemaking be divided into three stages”: 


First, immediate settlements of certain problems which will 
not brook delay. 


Second, an intermediate period for rebuilding of political 
life and economic recovery. 


Third, a subsequent period, of more or less indefinite dura- 
tion, for settlement of the long-view problems which require 
a cooling off of emotions, deliberations and careful develop- 


ment. 

The making of peace will bring “a fleeting chance 
for leaders of mankind to bind the wounds, to restore 
faith, and to bring new hope to the world.” 

Amen and Amen! 


Is This Logical ? 


Detroit is the metropolis of automotive production. 
Automobile workers, already among the highest-paid 
wage earners in America, are agitating for an addi- 
tional dollar-a-day. Yet vociferous objection is raised 
there to increasing rents by 5%. Is this logical? In 
other words, while demanding a far greater increase 
in wages, there is a howl of protest against sanction- 
ing this modest raise in rents. Are property-owners 
entitled to no consideration? Are highly-organized 
workers the only ones entitled to consideration and 
concessions? 

* 


To get ahead think ahead. 
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GAS GUN 

A new automatic acetylene torch, 
self-firing and self-extinguishing, can 
be used for soldering, silver soldering, 
light brazing and lead burning. Being 
small — 64” x 544" — and weighing 
only 20 ounces, it is said to be espe- 
cially suitable for aviation and ship- 
building plants where work is done in 
close quarters. 

The gas hose from the acetylene 
tank connects to the gas gun at the 
bottom of the pistol-grip handle. Igni- 
tion is made by pulling the trigger, 
which strikes a spark from a flint simi- 
lar to those used in cigarette lighters. 
Each flint is good for more than 500 
ignitions and an extra supply is car- 
ried in a special compartment in the 
breach of the gun. (“Gas Gun.” Mak- 
er: Gas Gun Co., P. O. Box 287, 
Salem, Ore.) 


SIDING MATERIAL 


A new, economical siding material, 
colorful and weatherproof, has a min- 
eral granule surface which eliminates 
painting. Large in size and light in 
weight, the board can be applied rap- 
idly over any kind of sheathing, or, 
for temporary construction, directly 
to framing, provided the studs are on 
16-inch centers. 

The product consists of two sheets 
of heavy roofing felt, saturated with 
an asphaltic compound and bound to- 
gether with a high melting-point as- 
phalt adhesive. The outer surface has 
an extra coating of asphalt, into which 
are imbedded the mineral granules. 

Available in buff and brown, the 
board can also be manufactured in 
other colors, including those on the 
list of standard camouflage roofing 
colors, for projects requiring large 
quantities. (“Celotex Mineral Sur- 
faced Backer Board.” Maker: The 
Celotex Corp., 919 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


METAL COATING 


A new protective coating for metals 
and compositions is designed to take 
care of chemical resistance and in- 
sulation requirements. A _ synthetic 
resin type of coating, it requires 
baking. Advantages claimed for the 
coating are: High electric strength; 


Previews of Newest Products 


low power factor; heat endurance; 
salt water and sea air resistance; 
water, alcohol and grease proof; im- 
pervious to mineral acids and gaso- 
lines. Application may be made by 
spraying, dipping or brushing, and 
baking time runs from six to thirty 
minutes, depending on size of unit 
and type of material. (“Resiflex.” 
Maker: David C. Brown Co., 17532 
Wisconsin Ave., Detroit, Mich.) 


“COMPLETE” SOAP 


For launderers of commercial and 
institutional work where maximum 
cleanliness, whiteness and clean odor 
are essential, there has been developed 
a new soap which eliminates the “rule 
of thumb” method of mixing soap and 
alkalies. 

In addition to soap and alkalies, 
solvents and penetrants have been 
added which, the maker claims, gives 
it the utmost in cleansing power with 
a minimum of bleach. (“Nopco Com- 
plete Soap.” Maker: National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J.) 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


A new circuit for fluorescent light- 
ing fixtures has only one ballast—or 
control unit—with four 100-watt flu- 
orescent lamps in place of the present 
100-watt fluorescent fixtures which re- 
quire two ballasts for four lamps. The 
two lamps on each phase of the new 
circuit start in sequence and operate 
in series. Thus, one ballast does the 
work of two. 

Designed for use only with 100- 
watt fluorescent lamps and on 254, 
265 and 277 volt circuits, the advan- 
tages claimed for the new circuit are: 
1. A saving of nearly 50% on critical 
materials used for ballast equipment. 
2. A 50% reduction in ballast cost. 
3. An overall reduction in fixture cost 
of approximately 20%. 4. An 8% in- 
crease in light output per watt of cur- 
rent consumed. 5. A marked reduction 
in the weight of fixtures. (“Sequence- 
Starting Circuit.” Lamp Department, 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio.) —Gerorce Wo Lr. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 





How to 
foil the 
bubble-robbers 


When ice melts in your high- 
ball, air bubbles creep out 
and sneak the sparkle-bub- 
bles right out of your drink 
... then ice water dilutes 
what’s left. 


Smart hosts use Sparkling 
Canada Dry Water. Its pin- 
point carbonation — millions 
of tinier bubbles—keeps spar- 
kle locked in. Taste and see! 


P. S. Drink a glass- 
ful any time. 
It’s good for you! 


Sparkling 
CANADA DRY 
WATER 


THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR TALL DRINKS’ 
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(SAVE) (OUR) (SPARKLE!) 
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INVESTORS 


FAIRPLAY 7Q@j:; LEAGUE 


HE Certificate of Incorporation 
of the INVESTORS FAIRPLAY 
LEAGUE states: 

The purposes for which the League 
is formed are as follows: 

1. To build up a nationwide organ- 
ization which shall vigorously conduct 
activities designed to bring about fair- 
play for: 


Investors 

Life Insurance Policyholders 
Savings Depositors 
Homeowners 

Small Business Men 

Other Property Owners 


2. To advocate by every lawful 
means the PRESERVATION OF THE Ex- 
ISTING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM. 

3. To conduct economic studies and 
research; and to inform the public 
and the members of the Association 
of the results thereof. 

4. To co-operate in establishing lo- 
cal bodies having similar purposes 
throughout the country. 

5. To express publicly the attitude 
of the League on any legislation or 
proposed legislation, including tax 
laws, affecting the interests of its 
members. 

6. To participate in an appropriate 
and lawful capacity, and without com- 
pensation or pecuniary profit to the 
Association or its officers, in matters 
involving questions of mismanage- 
ment, or inconsiderate treatment of in- 
vestors, or labor relations where prin- 
ciples are involved which affect the 
interests of members. The attitude of 
the League may or may not be the 
same as that of any government agen- 
cy which may participate in such mat- 
ters. 

7. To.advocate and promote a far 
greater degree of genuine democracy 


< 


Ey \ 


in industry, as distinguished from 
merely theoretical democracy in in- 
dustry. 


Members 
Money 
Mobilization 
Militancy 


The League must have, to function 
successfully, to achieve its objectives, 
Members, Money, Mobilization, Mili- 
tancy, all in adequate measure. 

A very common statement is: “In- 
vestors complain and complain but 





ad 

+ The accompanying statement 
is being sent to all who have 
written expressing desire to 


become members and support- 
ers of the Investors Fairplay 
League. Additional Member- 
ship Blanks will be gladly 
supplied in any quantity re- 
quested. 


[ 


never move a finger to protect them- 
selves. Their attitude always has been, 
‘Let George do it’.” 

Be that as it may, the tragic fact is 
that investors for years have not ex- 
ercised enough effort, enough influ- 
ence, to obtain for themselves fair 
treatment—to receive at Washington 
one-tenth as much consideration as 
organized labor and organized farm- 
ers have compelled and received. 

In the NATIONAL INTEREST it is in- 
finitely essential that this suicidal sit- 
uation be remedied. 


Establishment of sound economic 





conditions are imperatively necessary 
to 

Maintain national solvency. 

Bring re-birth of normal capital- 
raising. 

Cope effectively with after-war un- 
employment. 

Enable many small businesses, sac- 
rificed to our war program, to resume, 

Finance readjustment of industry 
from all-out war production to peace- 
time production. 

Curb further cruel losses by thrifty 
owners of investments and other 
forms of property—as well as by en- 
dowed Hospitals, Universities, Chari- 
table Institutions, etc. 


Self-Protection 
Or 
Totalitarianism? 


The Constitution of the United 
States twice places Property in the 
class with Life and Liberty. 

All history teaches that wherever the 
people failed to band together for the 
proper protection of their property, 
they subsequently lost their liberty. 

What fate awaits Americans, here- 
tofore proudly cherishing the dignity 
of “Sovereign Citizens”? 

Patriotically agreeing uncomplain- 
ingly to wartime abrogation of many 
of their peacetime rights, freedoms, 
liberties, will they bestir themselves to 
re-capture, when war ends, the bless- 
ings guaranteed them by the Constitu- 
tion? 

Which shall it be: 

Vigorous self-protection, vigorous 
re-assertion of the system which en- 
abled the United States to win world 
leadership and the highest standards 
of living ever enjoyed by any nation? 


Or 
Un-American totalitarianism? 
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Those who prefer American- 
jsm to totalitarianism, and who 
want fairplay for the very back- 
pone of the nation—investors, 
life insurance policyholders, sav- 
ings depositors, homeowners, 
small business men, other prop- 
erty owners, often called “the 
middle class”’—are invited to 
support the fight which the 
INVESTORS FAIRPLAY 
LEAGUE will wage in their 
interest, in the interest of “the 
greatest good of the greatest 
number,” in the interest of our 
beloved land. 


Please fill in and return Mem- 
bership Blank today. 


Managing Director 


PAPER—AND THE 
WAR 


{Continued from page 12) 


25,000 population, in many of which 
the mills are the chief source of in- 
dustrial employment. 

On top of this, the paper scare has 
sent the printing business into a nose 
dive of unprecedented proportions. 
Some paper mills can convert their 
machinery and equipment to the pro- 
duction of other products, but com- 


‘mercial printing facilities can be con- 


verted to direct war contracts to a very 
limited degree. The printing industry 
now has available, on an eight-hour- 
day basis, 50% or more of its printing 
facilities. 

The Joint Committee on Printing in 
Congress has just released correspon- 
dence with Donald M. Nelson, WPB 
chairman, and others, in which it rec- 
ommends that contracts for govern- 
ment work be given to commercial 
printers and says the committee “now 
has under consideration a recommen- 
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dation that the work of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office be drastically cur- 
tailed in order that additional work 
may be diverted to commercial print- 
ing concerns throughout the United 
States which, due té the drastic cut in 
private printing, are facing bankrupt- 
cy. The recommendation under consid- 
eration states: ‘It is not claimed that 
the above suggested plan will prevent 
bankruptcy and failure among the 
thousands of private printing concerns, 
but it inevitably will be of far-reaching 
assistance to these organizations in 
keeping their economic body and soul 
together’.” 

Government officials are aware of 
the devastating effects of the public 
misconception of the paper “shortage,” 
but they are reluctant to make any 
public statement regarding it because 
they are fearful the public will swing 
just as far off on the other side and 
waste paper needlessly. They think that 
transportation facilities, manpower, 
metals and chemicals needed for paper 
production will be available in suffi- 
cient quantities, but everything is so 


uncertain they don’t want to be in the 
position of again having to back up 
and turn around on a new course. 

Summing all this- up, these facts 
emerge: 

There is no paper shortage now. 

Business men who have drastically 
curtailed advertising, ordered letters 
written on both sides of the paper, and 
cut off efficient wrapping and packag- 
ing to conserve paper can modify these 
practices safely for the present. 

If any bottlenecks develop in the fu- 
ture the paper industry will be among 
the first to voluntarily curtail produc- 
tion, inform the public, and patrioti- 
cally conserve in every possible way. 


GREAT LESSON 


The war is teaching all of us a 
great lesson in conservation, says 
Walter Gebhart, of Henry Disston & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. “It’s a lesson 
that will stick, too,” he declares, “for 
the value of conservation has already 
proven too important to lose its place 
in industrial life.” 
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EDUCATIONAL JOB 


I have just finished “Why Let Free Enter- 
prise Go by Default?” in the July 15 issue, 
in which you treat on a situation of vital 
importance to the business man. 

I have recognized this situation for some 
time, and have made it a point to discuss 
it within my sphere of influence as a public 
accountant. I have had several reactions on 
this subject, two of which are worth con- 
sideration : 

First, the business man should be edu- 
cated on the importance of his position, not 
only in the progress of the nation but. in 
the present and future of this nation of de- 
mocracy and free enterprise. This job can 
be best effected by the press in an all-out 
selling campaign, directed at the business 
man, to arouse free enterprise from its 
apathy. 

Second, although there should be a con- 
certed effort by all business men, that ef- 
fort should be from a focal point outward 
rather than converging on one point; that 
is, the concentration of effort of educating 
the public on the importance of free enter- 
prise and our democratic way of life should 
be local. The public must be made to un- 
derstand the important part free enterprise, 
in the form of the local business man, is 
playing in its existence. An approach from 
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any other angle will not get the results. 

As you have stated, “This might be an 
almost superhuman task but . . . the job 
can be done.”—J. F. Anprews, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. 


FARMING IS SMALL BUSINESS 


In several articles you have drawn a simi- 
larity between unionized labor and the 
farmer. This is almost an insult to the 
farmer. They are as different as night and 
day. 

The farmer is in reality a small business 
man. His problems are the same as any 
small business man’s, namely, taxes, labor, 
other costs of production, and the remote 
possibility of a profit. The average farmer 
has a substantial capital investment. 

Government interference and regulation 
has been as tough on the farmer as on any 
business, and the subsidizing of marginal 
farmers through the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and other agencies has forced him 
into a position of competing with subsidized 
competition. 

During the present crisis the farmer has 
not asked that before he produce he be 
guaranteed cost plus profit, nor has he gone 
on a 40-hour week. Instead, he is producing 
as much or more as before and switching 
to the things that are needed, all without 





“Mr. Bevan, when another salesman offers you raw materials for our defense con- 
tracts, please keep your remarkable sales resistance under better control.” 


any assurance of an increase in price, He 
is doing this with inefficient and insufficient 
labor and with his labor costs over twice 
as high as in normal years. 

The average farmer, besides managing his 
business, works from 12 to 16 hours of regl 
work himself a day, and, even in what are 
considered good farm years, if his pay was 
figured on an hourly basis it would prob. 
ably be less than an unskilled workmay 
under the present setup, and he still would 
have no return on his ‘investment. 

There is also the factor which should be 
considered that “a country is no better thay 
its land.” The only investment a farmer 
knows is land and with every cent profit he 
makes he improves his land, and pays a few 
more taxes on the improvement. 

I will admit there are some parasites 
among the farmers, the same as in anything 
else, but, on the whole, I am sure if you 
will really go into the situation you will 
find they are much better and fairer people 
than you think.—E. E. Munpy, Ellensburg, 
Wash. 


CURBING INFLATION 


As a further curb against inflation, in ad 
dition to the stabilization of wages and farm 
prices, why don’t you write an article advo 
cating a return to the original amount of 
the gold content of the dollar and the re 
peal of the crazy, outrageous Silver Purchase 
Act? A return to the original gold content 
of the dollar might have no immediate prac 
tical benefits except from the psychological 
angle; but a repeal of the Silver Purchase 
Act is needed urgently to release silver as 
a substitute for copper and other meials. 

If such an article is written, it should be 
placed in the hands of all Congressmen and 
the President himself, and sent to newspa 
per editors throughout the country.—GerorcE 
A. Coweg, Cohasset, Mass. 


Forses has repeatedly urged repeal of the 
nonsensical, wasteful Silver Purchase Act. 
Selfish politics were and are responsible for 
this unsound legislation—Tue Epirors. 


NORFOLK'S DEFENSE HOUSING 


A number of magazines have published 
stories about the acute housing shortage for 
defense workers around Norfolk, Va. This 
unfavorable publicity has caused national 
radio commentators and others to form the 
opinion that all Norfolk people are against 
the building of new homes. 

Some Norfolk people are against the 
thousands of defense homes but most lead 
ers are not. Some patriotic citizens formed. 
the Emergency Housing Committee and 
bought acreage for defense homes and let 
out-of-town builders have it to keep a ceil- 
ing on land so builders would come to Nor 
folk and build defense homes. 

Norfolk city has put down about 100 miles 
of new water mains to furnish water to the 
Norfolk Navy Yard, Naval Base and other 
government activities to help the war effort. 

We have contracted for and built around 
20,000 defense homes, but this district has 
around 50,000 naval men, 30,000 army men, 
and around 100,000 defense and shipyard 
workers. You see it is not our fault that 
Norfolk’s house shortage is so acute.—W. B. 
Suarer, Jr., chairman, Emergency Housing 
Committee, Norfolk, Va. 




















lwo heads CaN SUE More than ONE 


IKE all good citizens, you who must 
make use of your car these days are 
taking all steps to conserve rubber, save 
gasoline, and generally “make things 
stretch.” e But even the best-informed 
motorist can easily overlook numerous 
opportunities to save that an expert can 
quickly spot. e For example: You watch 
tire inflation to save rubber. Had you re- 
alized that clutch 


another good citizen, your General Motors 
dealer welcomes the opportunity to put 
his head with yours to help save your 
whole car — tires, gasoline, oil, parts, even 
the upholstery and the finish. e You make 
only partial use of his skill and facilities 
when you look to him merely for repairs 
—he is even more useful to you and to the 
country when you and he get together 

to see that wear is 





action and condition 


prevented. 


can also affect tire GENERAL MOTORS DIVISIONS NOW PRODUCING: * * * 
Aircraft Engines + Airplane Parts + Bomber The Automobile User’s Guide 


wear, or that a frac- Sub-Assemblies « Military Trucks « Armored 
tion of an inch of Cars ¢ Rapid-Fire Cannon « Machine Guns + 
Diesel Engines * Shells * Tanks and Tank 


taking care of your car in 


wheel misalignment _ Parts « Propellers « Cartridge Cases * Gun wartime. For a f ree copy see 


can rapidly wear 
down a tread? e As 


Mounts « Fire Control Devices * Electrical any General Motors dealer 
Equipment « And Many Other Wartime today or write Customer Re- 


search Staff, General Motors 
Building, Detroit. 
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THE “FOLKLORE” OF 
THURMAN ARNOLD 


{continued from page 11) 


More attention must be given to the 
general welfare as distinguished from 
the complete psychic unrestraint of the 
individual. On the other hand, we 
know that our ideas of religion and 
democracy are inseparable from con- 
siderate individualism, arose from it 
and thrive on it; that ideas and prog- 
ress come from individual minds, not 
from the mass. 

The crowd can feel, hate, consume 
and destroy, but it cannot build. 

We shall find the balance and then 
a great new life and abundance awaits 
us. Greater efficiency, if left to its re- 
sources, will gradually provide essen- 
tial industrial goods for the many with 
fewer work hours. There will eventu- 
ally be more time for leisure and re- 
flection. Improved transportation and 
a natural reversal of the trend toward 
cities will permit greater communion 
with nature. New and better standards 
will appear. Men and women will be 
admired more for their contributions 
to society and less because of what 
they take out of it for themselves. 

The post-war world, regardless of 
our fears, is a most promising one. 
Take from it the hates of the Nazis 
and the Japs and their notions of su- 
periority, force and enslavement, and 
it is indeed a world well worth fight- 


ing for. 





Still the Most Useful Book 
Published on Wall Street! 


STOCK MARKET PRoFITs 


by R. W. Schabacker 
Author of “Stock Market Theory and Practice’ 


Tells you how to do your own forecasting, how 
to predict major business swings, how to make 
money out of market trading, where to get re- 
liable. stock information, how to compute price- 
earning ratios, how to make money in a bear 
market, and places at your fingertips the answers 
to hundreds of questions on market technique. 

Published originally in 1934, it is the most 
authoritative book of its kind. We could take 
a full page to tell you about it and only scratch 
the surface. You have to see and read the book 
to realize its value. So sure are we that you'll 
agree with the other thousands who are using 
this book, that we make this offer: Examine the 
hook for 5 days at special cash price of $4; if it 
doesn’t come up to every expectation, return it 
and we'll r your money. 


342 Pages—11 Charts—1001 Subjects on 
Proven Sound Stock Marke? Practice. 


Return This Ad with Only $4 Today to 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
120 Fifth Avenue 
(On N. Y. C. orders add 4 cents for Sales Tax) 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES INDUSTRIALS 
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CAUTION is indicated at this stage, because: (1) Talk of inflationary fling has 
created many incautious buyers liable to become disappointed sellers; (2) the 
market has failed to recover enough ground to prove reversal of the major down- 
trend; (3) the current recovery from the lows of late April has lasted three 
months which is about the maximum life expectancy of a minor upswing in war- 


times. 


The D-J industrial, despite continued strength in rails, has failed to make even 
the 110 level, and should have topped 111 to prove itself capable of maintaining 
a major uptrend. “Inflation” of tax-deflated equities still seems some distance off. 
It may eventually take hold, but no one is justified in depending upon it now. 

If declines hold above 105, there will remain hope that market may yet prove 
itself by extending rise to 114 level. Breaking 105 would dash that hope. Break- 


ing 101 would put market back in danger zone. 


—J. G. Don -ey. 





New York, N. Y. 





Congratulations 


Henry A. Arnold has been elected a 
vice-president of International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph. 

Renton K. Brodie and Harvey C. 
Knowles have been elected vice-presi- 
dents of Procter & Gamble. 

David E. Williams has been elected 
a director of Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Edward L. Greene has been elected 
president of Aqua Systems, Inc. 

Herman W. Steinkraus has been 
elected president and general manager 
of Bridgeport Brass Co. 

E. F. Johnson has been elected a 
vice-president and group executive of 
General Motors, in charge of the re- 
cently-organized Eastern Aircraft Di- 
vision. 

Robert F. Hinckley has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 


Sperry Corp. 





John W. Livingston, vice-president 


and a director of Monsanto Chemical § 


Co., has been released to join the Rub- 
ber Reserve Co., the Federal agency 
dealing with synthetic rubber. 

Elwyn Evans, president of the Wil- 
mington Trust Company, has been 
elected a director of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Emerson Foote has been appointed 
executive vice-president of Lord & 
Thomas, in charge of New York oper- 
ations. 

Robert L. Clarkson, chairman of 
American Express Co., has been elect- 
ed a director of Republic Aviation; 
Ira J. Snader has been elected a vice- 
president. 

Alan Magee Scaife has been elected 
a vice-president of Gulf Oil Corp. 

Morris Sayre has been elected a 
trustee of the New York Trust Co. 
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Preferred Stocks 


By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ISTS of common stocks and bonds 
affording reasonable yields, and 
having underlying merit, have 

recently been presented. Here is a list 
of preferred stocks with good yields: 


record has reflected able management. 

Twentieth Century-Fox is converti- 
ble at any time into common: one pre- 
ferred for 114 common. The preferred 
dividend appears to be well protected 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 
ES EEE SS OEP SEL ECTT TE 
Consolidated Edison of New York........... 
‘Public Service of New Jersey............-.- 
Safeway Stores ......ccccccccccccccccccces 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film ..............- 
United Gas Improvement ...........-.++++- 
EE wo cd cma bienesis op hecoscgsoescces 
Wheeling Steel ..........2ceeeeeeeeeeeeees 





1941 
Dividend Earnings Price Yield 
$5.00 $24.34 $ 64 7.8% 
2.75 8.49 29 9.4 
5.00 15.53 88 5.6 
8.00 13.09 104 7.7 
5.00 26.79 104 4.8 
1.50 5.37 23 6.5 
5.00 28.46 100 5.0 
7.00 32.24 110 6.3 
5.00 25.08 60 8.3 





Atchison is one of our leading rail- 
roads, and earnings for this year are 
expected to be the highest since 1929. 
Due to military activities, freight move- 
ments are very heavy. 

Columbia Pictures is engaged in the 
production and distribution of motion 
pictures, owning studios in Hollywood. 
Distributing exchanges are located 
throughout the United States, and 18 
foreign agencies are operated. The 
outlook for the motion picture industry 
appears favorable. 

Consolidated Edison supplies gas, 
electricity and steam in New York 


| City and Westchester County. Gross 


revenue last year amounted to $259,- 
000,000. This company, along with 
practically all utility companies, has 
been hurt by the huge increases in 
taxes, and earnings have declined. The 
preferred dividend should be safely 
earned. 

Public Service of New Jersey sup- 
plies electricity, gas, street railway, 
motor bus and ferry service to 431 
municipalities having a population of 
close to 4,000,000 in the most popu- 
lous sections of New Jersey. Taxes 
have caused a sharp decline in earn- 
ings, but it may be that the worst has 
been seen. 

Safeway is the second-largest gro- 
cery chain in the United States, sales 
last year amounting to $475,000,000. 
Finances are excellent, and the past 


1942 


wi 
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by current and prospective earnings. 

United Gas Improvement, which 
serves the Philadelphia district with 
gas and electricity, is one of best-man- 
aged utilities. 


United States Steel is among the 
world’s largest and best-managed in- 
dustrial organizations. Funded debt is 
moderate. At the close of 1941 net 
working capital was $495,000,000. The 
dividend was reduced in 1933-4-5, but 
accumulations were paid in 1936-7. 

Wheeling Steel manufactures an as- 
sorted line of iron and steel products, 
and is operating at capacity. Financial 
statement is good; at the close of 1941, 
current assets amounted to $52,000,- 
000, with current liabilities of only $9- 
000,000. The steel industry is expected 


‘to participate in a post-war reconstruc- 


tion boom. Hence this company should 
do well for some years. 


For those interested in a speculative 
situation, attention is called to Electric 
Bond and Share $5 preferred, now 
around 41. I have seen a recent esti- 
mate that this company has at least 
$33 a share in sound assets, including 
cash items, with the possibility that 
from $20 to $60 additional might be 
realized on secondary assets. Should 
this stock again dip into the 30’s, it 
would appear to have speculative at- 
tractions. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


When It Pays to Bluff 


SUALLY when we try to bluff 

we get ourselves into deep water, 
but there is one time when every man 
ought to bluff his way through. 

That is when he’s not feeling up to 
snuff—on one of those off-days that 
come too frequently and cost us so 
much in terms of success and happi- 
ness. 

No man, especially a business man 
whose contacts are with others he 
hopes to please and influence, should 
ever permit himself to show he is hav- 
ing an off-day. He should bluff. 

There is an auctioneer in New York 
City who has struggled against ill 
health for years. But no one ever 
knew it. He always looks like a man 
who feels “in the pink.” Ask him how 
he feels and he always answers, “Just 
wonderful!” He’s been ill of a painful, 
incurable disease for years. Only he 
and his physician know it. He bluffs. 

One of the marks of leadership is 
absolute control over mental and phys- 
ical condition, and a business man 


who cannot learn that control, who is 
easy prey of his stomach aches and 
sinusitis and who makes public these 
handicaps, cheats himself out of a lot 
of success. 

Lowell Thomas tells about Lawrence 
of Arabia’s control of self. When Law- 
rence was exerting such power over 
the Arabian tribes, he never let on 
how badly he felt at times. He might 
be ill, he might be tired, but he smiled 
and acted as though he were in perfect 
fettle. 

He bluffed—at the right time. 

—Cnar.es B. Rortu. 





The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the 
advertiser is based 
upon its essential 
value to the reader 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


AND IN THE end, through the long 
ages of our quest for light, it will be 
found that truth is still mightier than 
the sword. For out of the welter of 
human carnage and human sorrow 
and human weal the indestructible 
thing that will always live is a sound 
idea. —Gen. DoucLas MACARTHUR. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast 
that little spark of celestial fire called 
conscience. —GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


The recipe for perpetual ignorance 
is: Be satisfied with your opinions and 
content with your knowledge. 

—ELBERT HuBBarD. 


Our most valuable possessions are 
those which can be shared without 
lessening—those which, when shared, 
multiply. Our least valuable posses- 
sions, on the other hand, are those 
which, when divided, are diminished. 

—WituiaM H. Danrortu. 


A man should never be ashamed to 
own he has been in the wrong, which 
is but saying in other words, that he 
is wiser today than he was yesterday. 

—Pope. 


Give and forgive. 
—FRANK IRVING FLETCHER. 


These are the times that try men’s 
souls; the Summer Soldier and the 
Sunshine Patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of his country, 
but he that stands it now deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. 

—Tuomas PAINE. 


What an exciting super-tomorrow it 
will be! Americans are today making 
the greatest scientific developments in 
our history. That is a promise of new 
levels of employment, industrial activ- 
ity and human happiness. 

—CLARENCE FRANCIs, 
President, General Foods Corp. 


DON'T SELL SHORT! 


Don’t sell this country short, 
You're foolish if you do; 

We have the men, we have the grit 
To pull us safely through. 


Don’t be a shallow pessimist, 

Be loyal to your trust; 

Assert with all the power you have 
“1 can! I will! I must!” 


Don’t sell this country short, 
It simply can’t be done; 
However gray the sky today, 
Tomorrow shines the sun. 


So put your shoulder to the wheel, 

Ignore the fear and din; 

Press on, my friend, with courage bold, 

Your bull-dog pluck will win! 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


A little kindness spontaneously be- 
stowed may remain hidden for many 
years and finally emerge unexpectedly 
in the form of true appreciation and 
gratefulness. © —WILLIAM M. Peck. 


The most manifest sign of wisdom 
is continued cheerfulness. 
—MONTAIGNE. 


It is praiseworthy even to attempt 
a great action. —La ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


00 MEME MM MM 


A Text 


I have been young, and now 
am old; yet have I not seen 
the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread. 
—PsaLms 37:25. 


Sent in by H. S. Wateer, Bill- 
ings, Montana. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts 
used. 


Pe Cts, ALALLL LL 


Minorities are rich assets of dp 
mocracy, assets which no totalitarian 
government can afford. For the ma. 
jority itself is stimulated by the exis. 
tence of minority groups. The human 
mind requires contrary expressions 
against which to test itself. 

—WENDELL L. WILikiz, 


The less you know how to do your 
work the harder it is to do. 
—Henry L. Douerry, 


Content makes poor men rich; dis. 
content makes rich men poor. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Never esteem anything as of advan. 
tage to thee that shall make thee break 
thy word or lose thy self-respect. 

—Marcus AUvrRELIvs, 


FAITH 


THE GREATEST asset of a man, a busi- 
ness or a nation is faith. 

The men who built this country and 
those who made it prosper during its 
darkest days were men whose faith in 
its future was unshakable. 

Men of courage, they dared to go 
forward despite all hazards; men of 
vision, they always looked forward, 
never backward. 

Christianity, the greatest institution 
humanity has ever known, was found 
ed by twelve men, limited in educa 
tion, limited in resources, but with an 
abundance of faith and divine leader- 
ship. 

In these days of stress let us hold to 
faith: faith in divine leadership; faith 
in the power of Christianity; faith in 
the leadership of our Commander-in- 
Chief, President Roosevelt; faith in 
his official staff and all the men in our 
armed forces; and faith in ourselves. 

The vision essential to clear think- 
ing; the common sense needed for 
wise decisions; the courage of con- 
victions based on facts not fancies; 
and the constructive spirit of faith as 
opposed to the destructive forces of 
doubt will preserve our Christian ways 
of life and win the war. 

—Tuomas J. Watson, 
Pres., International Business Machines. 


Goodwill is the one and only ass¢ 
that competition cannot undersell ot 
destroy. —Ten Test News. 


In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2 
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r WE ARE THE UNSEEN 





tion We are the unseen, ever watchful, never sleeping, 
und- 
luca: 


-* Not ours the glory nor applause, 
der: 


Binding the atoms together. 


We wear no uniform and yet are part of our land’s destiny, 
ld to 
faith 
h in We are the unseen, loyal, true to an ideal, 
T-in- 
% | One God, one country, one flag: 


Guarding her secrets well. 


A We want no praise, knowing, out there, 
ives. 


hink- Men have shed their blood that we might live... 
for 
con- 


cies; Our reward shall be, one day, with the touch of magic 


With others soon to follow them. 


a at our finger-tips 


ways To send across the quivering wires 


rsON, One far-flung cry — “Ours is the Victory!” 
ines. 
ELEANORA DAYTON SURRY 


asset Long Distance Operator, Washington, D. C. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ... LONG DISTANCE HELPS UNITE THE NATION 
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GUN-RINGS FOR A 
BOMBER TURRET! That's 
a job only for steady 
nerves. Consolidated riv- 
eter, Chilton Bass (righ?), 
smokes Camels. “They 
have the mildness that 
counts,” she says. Yes, 
mildness means more 


‘a £ contains 
than ever these days. And —_ 8 8€=6©|§ Se 
Camel's slow burning ey, | | a 
means extra mildness! \ we ae LESS NICOTINE i 
than that of the 4 other largest- 


selling brands tested—less than Fi 
B-24 ASSEMBLY— San Re any of them—according to in- 





Diego—Marjorie WES ENS dependent scientific tests of the 


Blackmore (with drill, at 
left) speaking: “It's al- 
ways Camels with me. 
They're milder and more 
flavorful.” Wherever you F : RJ. Reynolds Tobacco Company 9 
hear it— that’s what they id A ‘ Winston-Salem, N. C. | 
mean when they say: 

“I'd walk a mile for a 

Camel!” 





smoke itself! 


THE FAVORITE 


: a” HERE, TOO. 
* FIRST IN THE SERVICE... * y : , 
: . — GRAND-TASTING 
With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, Coast ‘ 
Guard, the favorite cigarette is Camel. (Based on AND EXTRA 
actual sales records in Post Exchanges and Canteens.) MILD 


-»-AND AT HOME 





